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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



It Ib 80 CQstomaiy to state in all prefaces, that the work produced was Im 
peratively called for, that I shoold hesitate in adopting so threadbare an ex 
pedient, if it did not singularly occor that, with regard to the book I have 
written, it is literally the fact. I am aware of no treatise, essay, or article 
professing to point oat the incipient steps to the green room ; whether I haye 
done wisely m attemptmg one, it rests with the public to determine. Too 
poor to write for fame, I trust I am also too honest to write for money only, and 
I should ** dwell- in mine necessity " rather than.give these pages to the prMn^ 
if I imagined their effect would be iiyurious. *' They will render access to the 
boards more easy, and ruin the apprentices and lawyers' clerks," said my op. 
ponents. "They will do the first, but not the second," repliesexperience. Hinds 
like pigs, love to run a difibrent road from that which they are driven ; drive 
them to the wrong road, and they will diverge to the point you wish— in fact, 
ill opposition heightens the dramatio bias. After the perusal of the follow, 
ing pages, any ono will be able to find his way to the footlights of some pro- 
vincial theatre, the experience of which will do more to cure him of his mania, 
than all the arguments and persuasions that ingenuity ever invented. A 
country actor in a small company, and aspiring to a first-rate situation, will in- 
variably have to study about five hundred linesper diem (it is astonishing how 
many are cured by this alone ;) this will occupy the possessor of a good 
memoiy about six hours— his duties at the theater embrace four more in the 
morning for rehearsal, and about five at night ; here are fifteen hours devoted 
to labor alone, to say nothingof the time required to study the character, after 
the mere attainment of the words. Let the stageHstmck aspirant endure this, 
and, if a radical cure is not effected, he has the senio phobia, and had better 
be given to the stage at once, for he will never fix to anything else. 

For success upon the stage, it is requisite to possess good sense, a good 
face, good figure, good education, good voice, and above all, good luck— but 
the latter ingredient makes man independent of all others, and the 
reader wiU have no difficulty in pointing out many metropolitan actors, who 
owe thehr situation to^the latter, though totally destitute of all the other attri* 
bates. 

''A dog of mine," said the elder Mathews, " should not go upon the stage,' 
and he says wisely, for the profession is thtught with toil, anxiety and miseiy 
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4 THB AUTHOB 8 PRBFACB. 

beyond any ofhcf ; but if that dog cannot be happy oat of this hot-bed of 
misery, in heaven's name let him be a miserable pnppy in it. 

The few pages which I have obtraded npon the pablic view, I have sought 
to render easy to every capacity— I have said plain things in plain words, wil- 
ling to save myself and the reader triable. I only reconunend the book on 
the score of utility, and whoever pleases is ait liberty to o^ticise it for its 
dullness. 

Having had some experience, (to my sorrow), I am apt to believe my judg- 
ment tolerably correct on theatrical matters ; I have also consulted the judg- 
ment of others, and in several instances, have " hud down my opimon to take 
np theirs." I have spared no pains to obtain accurate information, and have 
preferred saying nothing to saying that wfaidi I could not substantiate. I 
presume, therefoira, that I have done my duty to my readers. 

I am well aware that most of those who may perose this litfle volume, wHl 
pass over the preface, aad lantalsoaflsuBedfhatyhadlliieeloqaieneeof Soavia, 
I shoidd not persuade any reader to adopt my opinions in preference to his own. 
i shall therefoK condode, by assuring my perusers that 

I am their humble servant, 

losoour, ISn LEICAK THOMAS REDB* 
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That a general prejudice exists !a the breasts of parents and pre- 
ceptors against the stage, is as undeniable as that the love of it is 
common to the young and inexperienced. That the oft-reiterated 
complaints of the uncertainty attending this ill-fitted profession are 
true ; I shall not attempt to deny, but it must be remembered that 
its rewards are also considerable. If we are to be told that numbers 
existed in bams, and expired in workhouses, we should also recollect 
that many hare rolled in carriages, that could never, but for the 
stage, have emerged firom behind a counter. 

I should not advise any being, however great his or her powers 
may be — however lavish nature may have been in the dispensation of 
those gifts, by which, as it is supposed, success in the histrionic art 
may be insured — I should not advise any-being to go upon the stage ; 
nor should I ever attempt to deter anyone from embracinsf it. I too 
well know the futility of counsel where it has to combat inclination. It 
is certain that no man can succeed in any business whilst his mind is 
fixed upon another pursuit — and those who know how strong a dra- 
matic infatuation is, will, I think, agree with me, that parents sacri- 
fice their children's interests in determinedly opposing it. John 
Reeve quitted a banking-house contrary to the advice of all his rela- 
tives, yet he has cause to rejoice in a resolution that has raised him 
at once to au income he could never hoped to have gained in his 
original station — indeed, he blesses the day when he left off being a 
dieek-idker to turn comedian. 

Perhaps that father would most truly study the welfare of his 
child who should, on discovering his dramatic bias, send him at once 
to some country company, instead of driving him, by his opposition, 
to duplicity when at home, and to seok his favorite amusement in 
private theaters abroad, — as long as acting affords entertainment 
to the performer, he must like it — make it his business — ^his duty-^ 
and, in nine cases out of ten, a cure will be effected. 

The practice that a private theater affords is usually pernicious, 
and mistaken are those parents who consent to their children per- 
forming at those establishments, to learn the rudiments of the profes- 
sion. At private theaters, no man studies the rudiments — everyone 
grasps at first-rate characters, which are awarded, not to strength of 
intellect, but of pocket— for the merest booby who could command 
two pounds, would be cast Richard, in preference to a Sean, if he 
ooold only afford ten shillings. 
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I do not wish to join in the common-place ci^nsure leveled at pri- 
Yate theaters, though I have reason to fear there is too much truth in 
the character generally given of these places. There are indeed ex- 
ceptions, but their num^r is limited. 

To any person whose mind is so far engaged with the dramatic ma^ 
nia, as to be unsettled with regard to other professions — to one to 
whom all other modes of existence appear " flat, stale and unprofit- 
able," — I should say enter at once — and now the how becomes the 
question. 

I shall reserve the mention of things necessary for any performer 
on the outset for another part of the work, to proceed at once to ex- 
plain the method of procuring a situation. 

It is now so much the custom in the United States to form engage- 
ments with managers through the intervention of an agent that the 
" STARS" employ an experienced person to travel with them and act 
in that capacity, while the profession at large finds a capable and in- 
telligent agents, in every large city, on the books of one of whom 
every actor who wishes to obtain engagements should have his name 
enrolled, as he can then, at all times, obtain useful information, es- 
pecially with the localit}' of any i>erson belonging to the profession 
with whom they may wish to commnninate. Mr. 0. A. Roorbach, 
)r., at 36 Appleton's Building. (346 and 848 Broadway,) New 
York, and Messrs. Charles S. Bernard d& Co., at their American Drama- 
tic Institute and General Theatrical, Musical, Ethiopian and Equestrian 
• Agency, 486 Broadway, corner of Broome Street, Kew York, are iis 
constant correspondence with all the theaters in the United States 
and all business matters transacted through their agency generall) 
give satisfaction. (For particulars, see advertisement at end of thi» 
work.) 

Though every creature that places a foot upon the boards does so 
in expectation of becoming a favorite in the metropolis, it is ascer- 
tained that only one in one hundred, on an average comes to the 
royal theaters in any capacity at all — ^nor do I mention this as a ma(^- 
ter of regret. Many provincial situations are preferable to London 
ones ; the favorite of the Bath, Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow 
theaters, may, with reasonable prudence, realize from four to five 
hundred pounds per annum ; and an income equal to that has been 
amassed in the York circuit. An engagement of twelve guineas per 
week at a royal theatre, amounts, with the deduction made during 
Lent, Passion week, and the usual vacation, to something less than 
five hundred pounds a year. 

The usual amount of salaries in our provinces will .be seen in the 

4«ubjoined list. The greatest care has been taken to make it correct 

—but complete accuracy it is impossible to attain ; the reader may 

depend upon its being very nearly so, as it has been procured from 

sources accessible to few. 

There are some itinerant companies unnamed in this list ; but no 
company of any importance has been omitted ,* and the reader must 
be aware, that to have rendered an account of all the wandering 
Thespians in the United Kingdom, would havo been difficult and 
useless. 
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A LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL PROVINCIAL MANAGERS IN 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES, AT THE 
PERIOD WHEN THIS BOOK WAS FIRST PRINTED (1827.) 



/ 



Maaagera* Names. Towns and Cirouits. ', Salaries, Sec 

Albxandeb, J. H. Carlisle, Glasgow, . ... l^t. to X2 lOf. 

(The latter tovn is Mr. A.'s head- 
quarters, and he visits seTsral other 
tovms in Scotland.) 

( Croydon, Gaildford, New- ) Varyinsrat the small 

Bab«bt,E Unry. Oxford, Reading and J $g™%^^-^*; 

(Ryde, . . JtojBS. 



(Open all the year.) 

C Ashby de la Zouch, Shrews 

Bbhnbtt, J < bury, Worcester, Wolver 

( hampton and Stourbridge 



C Queen's Theater, Liverpool, ) 
Beybblbt, H. . • . < and the Minor, at Man- V . . £1 to £2 

(Chester, , . , .) 

Bbw, C. with P. jT>,.;„i,f^^ 
VilriKa, J Brighton, 

(The season generally eommen- 
oes about the olose oi Joly, «i>d 
endf in February.) 

Calcraft, J. W. . . Dublin Theater Royal, . . £1 lOs. to £6 

(Sometimes the company migrate 
to Cork and other toirns.) 

Caltbbt, Dublin Minor, • . . , £1 to £3 

Olabkb, R. db Lbwis, Manchester, Liverpool. 
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£ Gaioesboroiigli, Horncastle,! 
CttAMKSbWi0aiMM, < Louth, JUahmrhun, Poote-V 

( fract and Worksop, • ) 

DAwaov J (Bodmin, PenmyD, Penz-I 

VAW»em,J I aoce, Falmouth and Tniro. J 

n«^«« T T (York Circnifr— ». e. York,! 

MWVS; 1. ^. ... ^ j^g^j^^ 2jjjj ^^ Wakefield, J 



18*. to XI IJL 



(At Toile, geaenStf at Baees and 
Anszea^m JLaeds, ammg SnimiMr 

and at Hull, tram November to 
Jfsich.) 



XltoXS 



ViSHSB, C. 



Beccles,Bcinga7,Dowiiham, ' 

Eyr, East Durham, Hales- 

worth, Sudbury, Swaflfbam, 

^ Newmarket db Woodbridge, J 



. Avenige XI 



XI to X2 10#« 



Doncaster, (openiui; at 

Races,) The Liver, Liver- 

Haxkovd, V . J. . . -| pool ; with Mr. Raymond Sl 

■Sheffield^-occasioDally yis- 
Jting other towns.) • 

fljkBTBTi Guernsey. 

C Gainesborough, Homcastle, } 
HvaoiVf db Clabkb. < Louth, Rotherham, Ponte- > . 185. to XI li. 

( fract and Worksop, . . ) 



jAOKKUr, 



Aylesbury, Banbury, Bed-" 
ford, Buckingham, Wall 
Ibgford, Woburn and.Wood- 
. stock, . . . , 



JovBB, Captaiit, . • Richmond, Surrey, ; 

(Qenexally firom Jnly to Nor^iaber.) 



... XI 



. XI 55. to X3 



i 



Kbllbt, Portsmouth. 

r Barnstable, Bridgewater, 1 

Lbi, ; . . <^Bridpo^t, Taunton, Torring- > , . . 

( ton, Wells, &c., &c., . . ) 



. XI 
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MaxAfen' Namefl. Towns aiid Cironita. Balniai; ico. 

Luwifl 5 1'i^eT>ool and Manchester > ^- - 

^"^®' I Theater Eoyal, . .? * ' -^^t^^* 

Maobbadt, Mb8. . . Bristol, • . . ; £1 to £2 IO5. 

C Bolton, Chesterfield, Derby, ) 
Kaklbt, T. .... < Halifax, Newark, |tetford> . 18«. toil 55. 

(and Stamford, • • .) 



HUBBAY, W. 



Edinburgh Theater Royal, 
Adelphi, Edinburgh, (late 
Caledonian,) : 



. £1 6s. to £7 
£lto£6 



•< Inaoi 
(. limi 



aome eaaea» uo • 
limited. 



(Ctenerally maloBa up two oom- 
paniea.) 



PwfLBT.SlWSOH, .j^'j^«^«-«PO'»-'^« /"^l . . .£lto£2 



PwrLBT.B.,* {Leicester. 

AlTDBBSON, • • • » • ( 



1 Chester and the Lirer,) 
Batxobd, . • . . • < Liverpool, with Mr. /•Ham- > 

(mond. 3 

(Boston, Hantingtbn, Lfai-' 
coin, Newarlc!, P^terbo- 
rongh, Spalding, Wisbeaoh, 
and Whittlesea, : • 

BoBBBTSOBi Mbs. . . Grantham. 

1 Durham, Scarborough, 
North and South Shields, 
Stockton-on-Lees, and Sun- 
derland, • • . . 

C Aberdeen, BeTfkst (Ireland,) 
< Perth, Kircaldy, and 
(ous towns in Scotland. 



• • • • • mX 



£1 to £1 Vk. 



Btdbb, \ Perth, Kircaldy, and vari- > 



Savillb 
FAUcir 



T ( Deal, Greenwich, Margate, ) 

'*'''** ^Ramsgate, St. Albans, > . 16«»to£l fin, 

' (Sandwich, &c., &c., . .) 



(Sometimea at the Theatera there, 
and at othera with a Peripatetia 
Comminy, in a eaat-iron unbiilft- 
toryTheater.> 



10 tsB oirioa to teb bta<»e. 

Ilattacmi^ NanM. Towm and Cinoit 

SooTT, J. Northampton, . 

ShaldsbSi W. . . • Salisbury, 

f Canterbury, Chatham, Do-' 



a«^wA« T J rer, Gravosend," Tonbridge 

BLOMAK, J 1 Wells, Maidstone and Ra 

[ Chester, 



15<. to £1 6a 
16«. to £1 6«. 

£1 to £1 lOi. 



SmEDZiBT, 



Bamsley, Barton, Beverley, 
Bishop's Castle, Brigs, Bur- 
lington Quay, Grimsley, 
Horncastle, Howden, Mal- 
ton, Mansfield, Market, 
Deeping, March, Melton 
Mowbray, Sleaford, South- 
.well, ^'C, . • • . 



. Average 15«« 
With aoma benaiit 
allovanoes, 



(Onca at aaoh in avary two years.) 



Smith, Jomr, . < 
SpBircBB, W. A. 



TBury St. Edmonds, Cam- 

. < bridge, Colchester, Ips 

( wich,Norwich Sl Yarmouth 

Cheltenham. 



;l 



£1 to £2 10«. 



Stabtov, 0. 



Ashbourne, Bridgeworth, 
Burton-on-Trent, Newcas- 
tle-under-Tyne, O'Swesiry 
^ and Stafford, • 



Average £1 U 



Thomhill, ...: jBAeweU,Buxton«ndM*t.j . , . . . ^j 

WocTLDfl, J. Bath and Swansea. . . • • £1 to £3 

All mention of traveling troops, such as Richardson's, Scouton and 
Holloway*s, Ryan's, Adams*, &c., would be here out of place, as 
these persons, it is presumed, do not even style themselves theatrical 
managers. 

Sharing companies, once numerous in England, are happily, be- 
coming extinct. The system being nearly exploded, it is only neces- 
sary to briefly explain the principles on which they are conducted. 

If there were eight actors and four actresses, besides the manager 
the receipts would be divided into seventeen parts, or shares : 

One to each actor and actress ; 

One to the manager, as an actor ; 

One to him for dresses ; 

One for scenery; 

One for properties ; 

One also as manager. 
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^hns if the receipts, any one night, amoanted to 17Z., the manager 
took 62., and the company 12. each. In addition to this, as some 
little outlay mast occur, the manager, advancing this, called it a 
Block debt, for which, whenever they had a tolerable house, he made 
a large deduction. 



UST OF THB LONDON THEATERS IN 1827. 

Naow. Where Lboated. Seaecnu Manager. 

{(Michaelmas to East-i w_.^ -M^iu 
strand. . . . J«^.»I»'jJ?2'2^~'--(2rrr^.^^^^ 
(mencmg Uctober 1, • i 

phttheater, \ Eoad, . . . ^^^^^^ ^^^^i^d/ . .S"^^^ 

n^4.. mu^^4^ i Milton Street, f Unlicensed, therefore ) 
Ctty Theater, J y ^^^ g^^^^^ | unUmited. • { 

Clarence, . i King*s Cross, j Ditto. > 

/t^M*,4 n^^ (Bow Street & (Generally from the) 
^ \ Covo°<i Ctar- \ middle of September V Alfred Bnmi. 

otfw, .... ^^^^ Market, . (to the end of June, : ) 

(Brydges St, ( Generally from thel 

T>ru,ry Lane, < Bussell &t,A< middle of September V AUred Btmn: 

( Drury Lane, . ( to the epd of June, . ) 

EnglUhOpera S «»*«,« j 5 S«^«° months, com- \t a kmrAtL 

Mouse, . . \ 3'^^» \ mencing at Baiter, . T' ^- -^^^^^ 



Fiizroy The- 

aier. 
Late Queen's, 

&c., &c. 



Oarrwk, • • . 



52rfe.i^«'«y-- 



Leman Street, 
Goodman's 
Field,. . . . . 



' Unlimited, but gener- *) 
ally about 6 months, f Conquest ft 
comnfRcing at Mich- 1 Qomersal. 

.aelmas, ; J 



1' Seven months, com-^ 
TT<.wm«,.v^f mencing sometimes \j^-o Mnrrfn. 
Haymarket, .- ^^ j,^^^^ generally P' •^' ^*^"*«' 
, about Whitsunday, .) 



12 



London ( Tooley Street, ( Unlicenaed and qa- I 

Bridge, . , \ Borough, • • • ( limitod. f 
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■»■-««»■<. ISSSi*-:!""^ 



} 



Bond di 
Addison. 



CKAHfisa.fiA flf ( Muhaelmas to East- ) 

Oiyni^,' * AlZ^^^'W, or su: months, S Mad. T^strii. 

( ^rnry i^ane, . ^ comnjendng Oct. 1st, ) 

PavOiow, . . j J^ Jf f ^J . {. AU the year. } J. ParreU. 

r^i^m,^^ \ T^ttenhaS ' \ AU the year. J ^^ 

^^^^ ^''^^^y-i Court Boad,.( . . )^^^' 

SadUr'BWdLs. | j^^^° | All the year. [ G. Almar. 

I 
I'- 

I J.CUosi^; 



A.— jcu^^* J I««icester j Unlioensed and un- 

( Between Snr- ( 
Strand, .• .<ryStA Kings ^ Ditto; 
( College, . . ( 



<jflQS30p« 



Vtetoria, (Waterloo JnjOft. 
Late Coburg. ( Boad, . . . .J"**** 

Westminster, Qeorge St. • « Unlicensed. 



In addition to these theaten^, there are sereral baildhigs^ abo«t 
London, oecasioudBy devoted to dramatic purposes ; among, them 



The Minor, Catberina stieet Strand { 
Theater, Berwick street, Seho'; 
Pym's Theater, Wilson street^iQray's Inn Laae^ 
The Shakspeare, Curtain Boad ; ... 

Wilmington House, Wilniington Square ; 
Theater, Bawstone street, Islington,. &c., Asc 

These places are let by the night or week, for either public or prf« 
rate performances or m^iit oiroally fcr public performances (admit- 
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tance being had by iMeU «o1d at places in the yicioity,) by afnateur 
actors ; it is unnecessary to add, that everything is to be heard at such 
receptacles except good Bnglish, and eyerything to be seen except 
good acting. 

On a roucrh calcolation, the United Kingdom is supposed to contain 
about 8,000 performers; that is to say, individuals of both sexes, 
who really understand their business — the amount of persons con- 
nived at by their friends and the public, as actors and actresses, 
must be about seven times that number. 

The most useful intelligence to any one wishing to adopt the Stage 
as a profession, is to obtain the names of the managers, where located, 
and the amount of remuneration paid for services at the various 
Theaters, which is given as follows : 



A LIST OP MANY OF THE THEATERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Kame of Msnagen. Legation and Salariei. 

WASEnrOTOif, j>. c. 

Ford ..•.•..• As the Capital of the United States, this city 

requires the first notice, although one of the 
worst Theaters in the Union. Salary, from |5 
to $25 per week. 

« 

KBW TOBS. 

U&man, Mareig^fh Academy of Music, devoted to Italian Opera. 

The first Theater in rank in the United States. 
Comer of Irving Place and Fourteenth Street. 
Salaries, from flO per week to $2600 and | sOOO 
per month, ifp to as many dollars per night. 

E, Eddy Broadway Theater, devoted to the general per- 
formance of the regular Drama, Opera, and 
Equestrian Exhibition. Salaries, from $6 per 
week, which members of the Corps de Ballet 
receive, up to $10 per W6ek, and benefit pri« 
vUege& 

/. W, WdUaek, Sen, Wallack's Theater, Broadway, near Broome. 

Salaries, from $8 per week to |85 and $40; a 
few acton of the highest order of talent occa- 
Bionally receive doable these amounts. 

TK X Burton • . . Burton's Theater, Broadway, between Houston 

and Amity Streets. Highest salary, $50 per 
week; average, Arom'$:12 to $20. 
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Hum of BfanagMi. Looatioii and Salsrisa. 

Tf. iV«52b. Kiblo'8 Theater, head-qnarteni of the Ravel Fam 

iiy, Broadway, between Prince and Houston 
Streets. Salaries, from f6 per week to $25 
and |80. 

Laiara Keene .... Lanra Eeene*s Theater, Broadway between Rons* 

ton and Bleecker Streets. No limit to salary ; 
average, from |15 to $20. Mr. George Jordan 
is said to have received as high as |120 per 
weeic 

Greenwood . • • . . Bamnm*s Museum, B?badway, comer of Ann 

Street. Highest salary, $35: average, from 
$12 to $20. 

Purdy National Theater, Chatham Square. Salaries, 

from $5 to $12 and $15. The leading lady and 
leading gentleman sometimes as high as $35 ; 
generally from $25 to $28. 

Fox^Lingard • • Bowery Theater, between Bayard and New 

Canal Streets. Devoted to Melodrama, Panto- 
mime, and Spectacle. Salaries, from $6 to $2C 
and $25 per week. 

TT. F» R Sdmann. Stadt Theater, Bowery, between Bayard and New 

Canal Streets. (German.) Salaries not known. 

O'Soym O'Hoym's Theater, Bowery, opposite Prince St. 

(German.) Closed. 

Wood •••.••.. Wood's Theater, Broadway, between Spring and 

Prince Streets. Negro Minstrelsy, sometimes 
English Vaudevilles. Salaries arerage from 
$20 to $80 per week. 

BOSTOB, XABB. 

ITumoi Barry. : . Boston Theater, one of the most complete and 

elegant in the United States. Highest salary, 
$50; average, $20 to $25. 

Mrs, Barrow • • . . Athensdum Theater. Highest salary, $60 ; aver- 
age, from $15 to $25. 

Pilgrim • National Theater. Highest salary, $30 ; average, 

from $8 to $20. 

Kiw^tdU Kimball's Museum. Highest salary, $50 ; aT6^ 

age, from $8 to $20. 
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NaiM of Managexs. Location and Salariet. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

No regular Tenant* Philadelphia Academy of Music, corner of Broad 

and Locust Streets. Occupied by Italian Ope- 
* ra, the Bavels, Maretzek, Ullman, Strakosh. 

Salaries, the same as Academy of Music, New 
York. 

Mn. Bower$ .... Walnut Street Theater, comer of Ninth and Wal- 
nut Streets. Highest salary, |40; average, 
from $6 to |20. 

WheaHif j* Toffior . Arch Street Theater, Arch Street, near Sixth. 

Highest salary, $85; arerage, between |6 
and $20. 

Lent National Theater, Walnut Street, betwen Eighth 

and Ninth. No stated salaries ; average from 
$15 to $20. 

Mianbwi German Theater. Salaries not known. 



BALTIHOBB, XP. 

Ford Holliday Street Theater. Highest salary, $25 ; 

average, from $8 to $16. 

No regular tenant Front Street Theater. Salaries, when open, firom 

$8 to $20. 

No regular Tenant Baltimore Museum, comer of Calvert and Mar- 
ket Streets. Salaries, when open, f^om $5 
to $20. 



BBW OBLBABfl. 

Ocm»* French Opera. Salaries net limited. The best 

talent is yearly imported from France, and 
artists of merit are engaged at the highest 
prices. 

Sm DeBar Camp .Street Theater. Salaries, from $8 and 

$10 to $50. 

T. Phcid$ Placide's Gayeties. SalCries, fh>m $12 to $50^ 

and $100. 
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Hanw of Maaagent loeatioii and Bsburifls. 

ST. LOUIS, XO. 

St. LoniB Theater. Occnpied by DeBar in the 
Sammer, and P. Farren in the wmter. . Sala 
lies, from |8 to $20 and |30. 

G Wood Wood's Theater. Salaries, |8 and |10, to |30 

and|40. 

Tenant not known. Bates' Theater. Salaries same as other St 

Louis Theaters. 

Tenant not known. People's Theater. Salaries same as at the other 

Theaters in St. Louis. 

CmCAOO, ILL. 

McVicker . • • . • McVicker's Theater. Salaries arerage from $10 

to $25. 

MouuheU LoTy North's Theater. Salaries, from $10 to 

$25. 

PSOBtA, ILL. 

JTimtfey Peoria Theater. Salaries, $10 to $25. 

XOULB, ALA. 

Duffield Mobile Theater. Salaries, from $8 to $25. 

XBXFHIS, TS!Enr. 

W. Crikp Crisp's Tarieties. Salaries, $12 to $20 per week^ 

Ash Ash's Theater. Salaries, $12 to$20. 

VASHYILLK, TBSV. 

W. Oritp i Nashyille Theater. Salaries, $12 to $20. 

0HABLBST03I| 8. 0. 

Jfyirchani . . : . . CharleBton Theater. Salaries, $10 and $12 to $25. 

LOmSYILLB, KT. 

Saies .••..... Looisrille Theater. SalariM, 10 to $25 
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Kame oi Managera. Looation and Salarief. 

CINCIKNATI, O. 

i7aiff« National Theater. Salaries, (10 to $25. 

O, Wood Wood's Theater. Salaries, $8 to $10, up to $30 

and $40. 

PITTSBUBGH, PA. 

Charles Porter . . Pittsburgh Theater. Salaries, $10 to $20 per 

week. 

BUFFALO, B. T. 

Meech Buffalo Theater. Salaries, from $8 to $20 

There are Theaters at the following places, full information about 
which can be obtained from any Theatrical Agent, of much value to 
those intending to become Actors* as it is here a school is found to 
learn the profession before appearing before an audience in Mctiopoli* 
tan Cities. 



Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Wheeling, Va. 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Cleveland, 0. 
Columbus, 0. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Bochester, N. Y. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Utica, N. Y. 



Detroit, Mich. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Milwankie, Wis. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
St. Paul's, Min. 
Galveston, Texas. 
Keokuk, Iowa. 
Galena, III. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Madison, Ind. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Leavenworth, Kansas, dtc. 



For wherever emigration builds up a town or city, there rises up a 
Temple of the Drama, to hold the mirror up to nature. 



SAB FBABCIBCO, CAL. 



McOutre McQuire's Opera House. Salaries average, low- 
est, $25, to the highest, $100.* 

* la thuB stating the amonnt of salaries, it mnst be taken into consideration that 
there is the drawback that the Theaters are open for no stated period, but open or 
doeeas the oaprioe of the Managrer dictates, or the arrival of some celebrated star 
renders neoesaary ; these variations redacinir the actor's income to about the 
same amount given in the large towns and cities of the Atlantio StateB» 
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John Watson . Lycenm Theater. 

George Ryctt . . . Forest Theater. 

. Sacramento, 8 Theatcm 

Marysville, 1 Theater 

Stockton, 1 " 

Sonora, 1 ** 

Colombia 1 " 

Volcana 1 " 

Nevada 1 " 

Placerville, 1 " 

Connersville, 1 " 

Rattlesni^keville, 1 *' 

Grass Valley, 1 ** 

Mariposa, 1 " 

Colamna, 1 " 

And many others among the mountains and diggings, having no res;- 
iilar tenant, being let to any one who may requira them, traveling 
through the State. Among the Managers have been Mrs. Sinclair, 
(formerly Mrs. E. Forrest,) Mr. James Wallack, Jr., Miss Laura 
Keene, F. Kent, Wlieatley, the Misses Gougenheim, Junius Booth, 
the Chapman Family, E. S. Conner, a branch of the Ravel Family, 
Mr. C. Mason, Vennua, Mrs. Judah Hinsley, Stark, Baker, George 
Christy, The Rousset Sisters, &c. dbc. 

THE REQUISITE ACCOMPLISHMENTS FOR AN ACTOR OR 

ACTRESS. 

Previous to considering this part of my subject, I must inform my 
readers, that very many most successful actors, so far from possess- 
ing accomplishments, were, on their outset in the profession, abso- 
lutely, wholly uneducated. I could mention two individuals, now 
walking the first green-rooms of eur national theaters, who actually 
could not read until they had been sometime on the stage; poor 

F , a country actor of great genius and promise, was under the 

necessity of having characters read to him, and in this way he stu- 
died Richard the Third, dtc. 6lc The many dilemmas that such an 
actor must occasionally fall into may be conceived; at the same 
time, a man, well knowing his deficiency, will be (and almost inva- 
riably is) doubly diligent, but the exigencies of a theater are sure, 
sooner or later, to bring this lamentable want to light, however care- 
fully it may be attempted to be concealed. 

I have been induced to say this much to prove that education is not 
an indispensable to acting, although no one for a moment will have 
the temerity to deny, that, to an extent, it is requisite. 

Of accomplishments for the stage, I shall first mention Bancinsf, 
without the aid of which, the following characters cannot be played, 
according to their respective authors : — *' Duke Aranza^' — " Honty* 
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moon.''--" Benry;'-^'' Speed the Plough,"—" My Lord Dufttf/'— 
•* High Life Below Stah-s,"— '* Splash/'—'' Young Widow,"—" The 
Three Singles,''— *' Frank ^eartoZ:,"—" Soldier's Daughter.*' &c. 

Many of those who will honor me by perusing these pages, may 
remember an actor, in the character of Corinthian Tom, dancing m 
the Almaok scene ; although the gentleman's performance of the 
character was very excellent, yet from not having cultivated an ac- 
quaintance with Terpsichore, he in this one scene, destroyed all our 
prepossessions of the all-accomplished Tom ; whereas Connor, if he did 
not, by his admirable Hibernian jig, completely niake the character 
of Br. 0* Toole, at least considerably heightened the effect of it. 

Elliston was the only Doricourt upon the stage who danced the 
Minuet de la Casur, and this made a great feature of his performan- 
ce ; while Egerton, though he opened in the Duke Aranza, at the 
fiaymarket, did not dance at all, thus marring the effect of the whole 
scene, as the Duke pointedly insists on Juliana dancing, and declares 
his intention of joining the merry circle himself. 



MUSIC. 

Opera has made such rapid strides within a few years, that almost 
all members of a theater are called into action in this department. 
Music has become a mania in this country — it is the indispensible 
accomplishment of females in almost all stations of life, and to be 
ignorant of it is at once a disclosure of a confined education. It is 
with deep regret that I observe how much this rage for crotchets is 
destroying the legitimate drama of the country ; we are imitating 
the French, the Germans, and the Italians, in their amusements. 
Places of amusements are deserted for public houses, where a set of 
ignorant fellows, who, unfortunately, are capable of roaring forth a 
song, are ' engaged. These inTlividuals make their exertions for 
liquor, and these gratuitous performances of course tend to thin the 
benches of our theaters. Bagnigge Wells and the Grecian Saloons 
have long put forth entertainments of this description, and a more 
formidable attempt has lately been made at a place called the Rotun- 
da, in Blackfriar's Road. Here a set of singers are regularly en- 
gaged, and the auditor is admitted for the sake of the wine he is ex- 
pected to consume. The inducement such a place holds forth to the 
Bacchanal, I need not enlarge upon, and I can only express my won- 
der that any lady can be prevailed upon to sing al a receptacle for 
general company, and where it is more than probable that half ihe 
auditors will be intoxicated. If the theaters do not intefere to pro- 
tect themselves, musical meetings of this description will increase, 
and the drama only live in record. Shakspere, Congreve, Otway, 
and Sheridan, will fall beneath the efforts of Richard's comic songs, 
and port wine negus. It is useless to reprobate the bad ^ taste that the 
visitors of such places display, the fault is in those wlio permit the 
existence of the temptation. The drama is a national good ; it should 
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be fltnarded by n^OTernment, and these innoTatioDS quelled as nniaaa- 
ces. I beg to disclaim, in these observations^ any iodividaalisin ; 
several talented persons may be found connected with such estal>* 
lishments, but they are assuredly putting their talents to a very mean 
use ; thej are destroying all the intellectuality of a public perfor- 
mance, by suffering mental amusement to be blended with the coars- 
est physical enjoyment If, as I deeply fear, a few years increase 
these Appolonian and Bacchanalian resorts, and decreases our thea- 
ters, I shall have some satisfaction in remembering that, humble as 
my power was, I was the first to raise my voice against a system, in* 
jurious to the best interests of the stage, and destructive to the 
respectability of its professors. 

There is one theater in London for which no actor will be engaged 
unless he has some knowledge of music, viz., — Theatre Eoyal, Eng- 
lish Opera House. Although the season is a short one, yet this 
theater, under the management of Mr. Arncdd, has been the stepping 
stone to some of our leading actors. Harley, Wilkinson, and J. 
Russell, all made their first metropolitan bows in one season here ; 
poor Ghatterly also appeared the same year. Miss Love's first 
introduction to the stage was on these boards ; here it was that Miss 
Kelly developed her splendid endowments ; and it has been the arena 
where Matthews has displayed all his versatility. 

There is no line of the drama in which it may not be requisite to 
sing, lago, Falkner, Edgar ^ (" King Lear,") and Jrule^ all vocalize, 
and it cannot be very agreeable to the feelings of any tragedian, 
after being applauded for his exertions in the course of the charac- 
ter, to be laughed at for his attempt to sing. In light comedy it is 
continually requisite to execute music, and sometimes of no very easy 
character, as Baron WiUinghurst, Captain Beldgra, and Delevalt (as 
originally written), Sparkish, The Singles^ &c. &c Old Men and 
Low Comedians mu&i sing. Terry was the only performer that I can 
call to mind who pertnaciously persisted in a refusal. The lack of 
power to execute any. music, precluded the late Oxberry from a num- 
ber of characters, in which he otherwise would have outstripped all 
competition. 

No person, however deficient he may be, should despair of being 
enabled, by practice, to execute any music commonly assigned to a 
comedian. I say commonly, for the music of Figaro, and some oiher 
modem productions and adaptations, are exceptions to this observation. 
It is necessary for every performer to acquire at least such a knowl- 
edge as to distinguish the various notes and keys, and to count tlie 
time of every different movement. With this knowledge, which he 
may acquire in a short time, he may avoid committing himself. 
With regard to singing, practice, and nothing but practice, can assist 
him ; and learning to play on an instrument is the readiest way .to 
create a voice, and correct a bad ear. Lack of ear and vocal power 
are generally co-existent, and though I do not mean to affirm that a 
first singer can he made, an endurable one certainly can from the 
most unpromising material. I could give a hundred instances, but I 
fear I should hurt the feelings of some of my friends. T shall ven.- 
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i jre, however, to mentfon one eztnsme case, and tbongh I have not 
ihe bonor of the gentleman's acquaintance, I think I may rely on his 
pood sense and good humor to excuse the mention of his name. Mr. 
Yates had an ear so little attuned to harmony, that he was said to be 
scarcely capable of distinguishing between ** God save the Queen," 
and " Over the water to Charley," and on one occasion it is affirmed, 
while singing '* Bartholomew Fair,* the band, for a frolic, struck up 
another air^ but the performer proceeded quite unmindful of the al- 
teration ; yet any of my readers that may be ^^and most of them 
doubtless have been) delighted by Mr. Yates' performances a la 
Matthews^ that he now executes his songs, to say the least, in a style 
of respectability. 

Under the head of " Means of Improving the Voice," the reader 
will find some observations that may be useful^and prescriptions that 
will facilitate his voeal exertiona. 

In melodrama, and serious pantomimey a 8%lit knowledeo of 
nrasic is indispensable, where a certain number of things are 'to be 
done upon the stage during the execution of so many bara of music ; 
the cues, too, ior entrances and exits, are frequently only the changes 
of the air, and unless the ear r. colli vated (if naturally bad) the per- 
son will be led into error. At ^he tinie I was myself in the habit of per- 
petuating divers roelodramst^c characters in the provinces, I was 
obliged to get my brother t<* att^id me behdnd the scenes to tell me 
when my music was on; vhen, as continually occurs, a certain act 
is to be done to a certain notO) nothing but foaming the music, or 
counting the time, can insure correctness. One vieit to the Ooburg 
theatre will convince any sceptic how much the effiict is. enhanced by 
attention to these minutiie; t^e things are indeed little^ but the effect 
is great. 

Kean and Young both considered music essential-— the latter gentle- 
naan is an excellent pianist ; the late John Kemble, whenever he had 
music at his exit, was as partictdar in his observance of it as any se- 
rio-pantonrimic performer; and Mrs. Siddons*, acUng to the music of 
the march, (in " Coriolanus") has been mad» the object of an- ealogy 
by her last biographer, Campbell. 



FENCINO. 

Fencing on the stage is more cultivated for e£R9Ct than anything 
else, and a very slender knowledge of the art, only is necessary. 
Gi'ace goes farther than skill; a few lessons, if the pupil is not un- 
commonly duti, will be sufficient ; it is not essential to rival Eean, or 
the late Bengough, in the use of the sword — but utter ignorance of 
the art is destructive to any one. Edwards' failure .in Bichard, at 
Govent Garden, was decided by his wretched combat. I need not 
add how Kean'a was eahaneed by his eicceltent one. I should re- 
cemmend an actor studying fencing under a brother performer, rather 
than a professor, who will trouble him with the technicalities, not the 
utilities of the art. The first position is the most important feature 
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of dramatic fencing, and if the reader has ever noticed Elliston, O 
Keq^ble, Warde, or Talbot (the Irish manager), in attitude, he wilt 
admit the justice of my observation. The broadsword is of easier 
acquisition — it is essential in Macbeth, and in ail melodramas. 
Messrs. Bradly and Blanchard brought this species of combat to per- 
fection, upon the minor stages ; and Wallack and T. P. Cooke, have 
afforded some exquisite specimens of it at the English Opera House 
and the two Boyal theaters ; a good combat has saved a bad piece. 

FRENCH. 

A knowledge of this language is a component of that education 
every actor should have received ; to a light comedian, and the per- 
former of eccentrics, it is indispensable. CrackUy in the '* Qreen 
Man," and a multitude of other parts, cannot be personated by a man 
Ignorant of the Gallic tongue. In this, as in fencing, a superficial 
knowledge may be sufficient-; correct pronouociation, is, of course, 
the grand requisite ; Matthews is a model for imitation ; J. Russell 
is also a good Frenchman ; Miss Walpole, once at Covent Garden, 
and afterwards at the Olympic, is the best French scholar I ever had 
the pleasure of meeting in the profession. 

On the subject of language, I need scarcely remark, that however 
confined an actor's education may have been, nothing can excuse his 
attempting Pangloss, CfrtiduSf or Tommy, in *'A11 at Coventry,*' 
without having ascertained the literal meaning and prot>er accentua- 
tions of the quotations he has to deliver. 

Tragedy is, it has been justly observed, going out of fashion. 
Whether England will ever become so completely fashionable as to 
dislike Shakspere, it is difficult to say, but certainly, he has latterly 
been played to houses, that would indicate that the immortal bard's 
attraction was declining ; but as improvements generally originate in* 
the metropolis, so also do innovations, and tragedy, though unattrac- 
tive in London, is not yet scouted in the provmces. As nearly all 
aspirants comn^ence as tragedians, this line always has numerous pro- 
fessors ; it is, now, from the acrangements of modem managers, become 
imperative, that^eading man should provide his own wardrobe, (the 
expenses of whicu I shall speak of horeafter). A tragedian always 
commands the best salary in the theater, and in large establishments 
his situation is easy and profitable ; in small ones, he is expected to 
blend the light comedy with the serious business, and thus his la- 
bor, though not his profit, is marvelously increased. 

Genteel Comedy has long been called the most profitable line upon 
the Stage — ^it requires a good modern wardrobe. In small theaters 
the light comedian must play the seconds in tragedy {Macduff , Rieh^ 
mond &c.,) — the salary is generally first rate— at all events next to 
the leading man'. 

Low comedy is supposed to be the best line, with reference to the 
benefits it insures, but this is trusting to a very precarious chance— 
the salary is generally on a par with the light comedians. 

First old men obtain somewhat similar termSi 
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Walkioi; Gentlomen {Charles SianUy, Henry Moreland, Marrj^ 
Thunder, &c. &c.,) is a line that also requires an extensive ward- 
robe ; this business is usually assigned to persons learning the rudi- 
ments of the profession — ^the salary is generally low ; in Dublin even, 
not exceeding two guineas per week, and in many respectable com- 
panies not more than one. 

The observations already made apply to the other soz either equal- 
ly with regard to the First Tragedy — ^Fine Ladie& — Singing Chamber- 
maids — ^Old Women— ^and Walking Ladies. 

First Siaging Ladies are much more numerous than male vocalist-s, 
a circumstance which the system of modern education accounts for 
— and perhaps, for a lady, the old woman would be considered the 
most profitable and safe lina Any young lady embracing this line, 
and possessed of even a moderate share of talent, could seldom lack 
a provincial engagement, and would stand an excellent chance of 
metropolitan distinction. 

Having premised this much, it is now necessary to place before my 
readers the regulations of all respectable theaters. 

The last BiUes and Regulations of well conducted theaters in the 
United States — being at present in force at Laura Keeue's New The- 
ater, Broadway, New York, and with a few trifling alterations, in all 
first class theaters. 

1. Gentlemen, at the time of rehearsal or performance, are not to 
wear their hats in the Qreen Room, or talk vociferously. The Green 
Boom is a place appropiated for the quiet and regular meeting of thd 
company, who are to be called thence, and thence onty, by the call boy, 
to attend on the Stage. The Manageress is not to be applied to in that 
place, on any matter of business, or with any personal complaint. For 
a breach of any part of this article, fifty cents will be forfeited. 

2. The calls for all rehearsals will be put up by the Prompter 
between the play and farce, or earlier, on evenings of performance. No 
plea will be received, that the call was not seen, in order to avoid the 
penalties of Article Fifth. 

8. Any member of the company unable from the effects of stimu 
lants to perform, or to appear at rehearsal, shall forfeit a week's sal- 
ary, and be liable to be discharged. 

4. For making the Stage wait, Three Dollars. 

6. After due notice, all rehearsals must be attended. The Green 
Boom clock or the Prompter's watch is to res^ulate time ; ten minutes 
will be allowed, {the first caM only,) for difference of clocks*, forfeit, 
twenty-five cents for each scene — every entrance to constitute a scene ; 
the whole rehearsal at the same rate, or four dollars atihe option of 
the Manageress. 

6. A Performer rehearsing from a book or part, after proper time 
has been allowed for study, shall forfeit Five Dollars. 

7. A Performer introducing his own language, or improper Jesti 
not in the author, or swearing in his part, shall forfeit Five Dollara 

8. Any person talking aloud behind the scenes to the interruption 
of the performance, to forfeit Five Dollars. 

0. Every Performer, concerned in the first act of a play, to be ic 
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the Green Boom, dresiiscd for performance, ten misntes before th« 
time of beginning, as expressed in the bitls, or to forfeit Five Dollars. 
The Performers in the second act to be ready wfaeh the first finishes. 
In like manner with erery other act. Those'Performers who are not 
in the last two acts of the play, to be ready to begin the farce, Or to 
forfeit Five Dollars. When a change of dr^As Eeeessary, ten min- 
ntes will be allowed. 

10. Erery Perfonner's costume to be decided en by the Manager^s, 
and a Performer who makes any alteration in dress without the con- 
sent of the Manageress, or refuses to wear the costame selected, shall 
forfeit Three Doftirs, ' 

11. If the Prompter shall be gnilty of any neglect in his office, or 
omit to forfeit where penalties aris incttrred, by non-observance of th« 
Rules and Regulations of the Theater, he shall forfeit for each offense, 
or omission, One Dollar. 

12. For refusing on a sudden change of a play or farce, to repre- 
sent a character performed by the same person during the season, a 
week's salary shall be forfeited. 

13. A Performer refusing a part allotted by the Manageress, forfeits 
a week*s salary or may be discharged. 

14. No Prompter f Performer or Mwsiciany will be permitted to 
copy any manuscript or music belonging to the Theater, without per^ 
mission from the Manageress, under the penalty of Fifty Dollars. 

15. Any Performer singing songs not advertised in the bills of the 
day^ omitting any, or introducing them, not in the part alioted, with- 
out first having consent of the Manageress, forfeits a week's salary. 

16. A Performer restoring what is cutout by the Manageress, will 
forfeit Five Dollars. 

17. A Performer absenting himself ttom^ the Theater in the even- 
ings when concerned in the business of the Stage, will forfeit a week's 
salary, or be held liable to be discharged at the option of the Mana- 
geress. 

18. Any Performer unable from illness to fulfil his or her duties, 
either at rehearsals, or in the evening performances, must in every 
casegivea WRITTEN NOTICB, certified by a Physician, within a 
reasonable time, to enable the Management to provide a substitute ; 
and where a Performer's duties are unattended to from repeated ill- 
ness, it will be at the option of the Management to cancel the engage- 
ment Any neglect to furnish the written notice and certificate, as 
above named, will bo deemed tantamount to a resignation. The 
Manageress reserves to herself the right of payment or stoppage of 
salai^y during the absence of the sick person. 

19. No person permitted, on awy aecouni^ to address the audience, 
but with the consent of the Manageress. Any violation of this article, 
will subject the party to a forfeiture of a week's salary, or a dis- 
charge, at the option of the Manageress. 

20. Any member of the company causing a disturbance in any part 
of the establishment, will be liable tc a forfeiture of a week's salary, 
or to be discharged at the option of the Management. 

21. Any new rule, which may be found necessary, shall be coii&i* 
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dered as part of these Rales and Regulations, after it is publidf 
made known in the Green Room. 

Ladies and Gentlemen bringing servants, must on no iaocount per- 
mit them behind the scenes. / 

ladies and Gentlemen are requested not to bring children behind 
the «cenes, unless actually required in the business. 

f^^lt is particularly requested that the Ladies and Gentlemen will 
report to the Prompter their respective places of resilience. 

|^*No stranger, or person not connected with th6,, !(heater will be 
admitted behind the scenes, without the written permission of th« 
Manageress. 



THB BEST METHOD OF STUDYING. 

" Before you attempt to commit to memory the words of your own 
part, make it a rule, never to he deviated from, to read over the whole 
play, with studious attention, at least three times; for you will find 
points to fix your attention, on a second or third reading, which 
might have been overlooked on a first perusal, which you should con- 
sider only as a cursory review — ^and always bear in mind, that a man 
to excel in what he undertakes, must never think of half measures : 
— his whole soul must be full of what he is ensjaijed in, and the man 
who succeeds best, is he who is never absent from his purpose, but is 
wholly takon up with what he has immediately before him." — " l^Mren- 
ti/'Six years of the Life of an Actor and Manager^ p. 22, vol. 1." 

To study, requires a determination to give your whole and undivi- 
ded attention to the part, to read slowly, and with marked emphasis, 
not through the whole part, but scene by scene, until you are perfect. 
One hour's patient perseverance is worth four, if you read with inde- 
cision and distaste. The simple circurastanc** that every school-boy 
can learn his task, is a sufficient stimulant to an actor, of whatever 
grade in the profession, at least to know the words, however unhappy 
he may be in delivering them. 

Mr. Beverly, who has had under his management, at the West 
London Theater, and elsewhere, more than half the actors at present 
engaged at our royal theaters, says, when an actor in his company is 
imperfect, " Learn the words, sir j then talk about acting — you can*t 
act if you are fishing for the words." Barnard owed his success entirely 
to his quick study ; for Mrs. Gibbs once, on a starring expedition, 
was announced for Lady Teazle^ but on the morning of rehearsal, 
the performer who should have played Joseph Surface was absent — 
Barnard undertook it and played it perfect, Mrs. Gibbs was so de- 
lighted with his celeritj', that she strongly recommended him to Col- 
man, and in the following season he appeared at the Haymarket. 

One of our most perfect actors is Jones ; it is needless to add, he 
is also one of our best. 

In provincial theaters instances of memory occur nightly, that art 
little short cf inarvek)us. Mr. Munroe, now of the Haymarket Tliea 
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ter, has on several occasions, studied tweire to fourteen lengtha from 
rehearsal till night; and I remember his playing C6U)nel Uardf 
quite perfect, having received notice of it at four o'clock, and going 
to the theater at half-past six — the part is at least five hundred lines. 
I have known others study a hundred lines per hour, for five or six 
hours in succession, hut these are extraordinary instances. 

Most actors find that writing out a part, greatly facilitates the ac- 
quisition of it. Slow writers impress the words more on their mem- 
ory than rapid ones ; and it is said that you study more perfectly 
from an ill-written copy than a good manuscript, as the pains taken 
to ascertain the sentences, impress them indelibly on the memory. 
This is carrying matters perhaps a little too far. Cathcart (late of 
the Coburg,) never wrote out a part, or kept a book ; once studied, 
he never forgets a linei Mr. Munroe never wrote out a line in his 
life, and will repeat parts at one reading that he has performed a 
dozen years before. Mr. Bartley of Co vent Garden, possesses a won- 
derful memory, and advocates repeating the part aloud, as the best 
means of study. Knight always learnt the entire scene in which he 
was engaged, and not the words of his part alone. 

My readers are familiar with the story of Lyon, a country actor, 
learning the contents of a newspaper by heart in one night. The 
thing seems incredible ; but it will be remembered, that when this 
feat was performed, newspapers did not contain one third of the mat- 
ter they do at present, and their contents were not half so miscella> 
neous. A member of the present Govent Garden company while so- 
journing at Greenwich, a few years back, undertook to get by heart 
a copy of the Times newspaper; in the course of that week he had 
also to study seven parts for the theater, yet he completed his task, 
and won his wager, delivering the whole of the journal from the title 
and date to the end. This was averaged at six thousand lines ; but 
the wonder consists more in the perplexing nature of the thing stu- 
died than the quantity. 

Learning lino by line, as a school-boy acquires his task, thongh la* 
borious in practice, will be found the most rapid method in the end ; 
a scene thus learnt, should then be repeated throughout, and never 
proceed to the following one till you are easy in the first. 

If you have to deliver the concluding lines, or tag of the piece, 
sttuiy ihem first; an error in any other part of the performance may 
be overlooked, but to blunder in the catastrophe is irretrievable, and 
sure to obtain that sort of notice that every performer is anxious t< 
avoid. 

Always study any letter you have to read upon the Stage ; promp- 
ters, to save themselves trouble, often write them incorrectly or il- 
legibly ; besides, it is difficult to read upon the Stage, as the lights 
are below you ; and if these considerations do not weigh with you, 
remember that few persons have ner^e enough to read audibly at 
first sight. 

Ascertain at rehearsal how the names are pronounced — ^no educa- 
tion can direct you in this ; the slender and broal a aro variously 
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used in OratianOf Jiassanio, &c., — as Matthews says of the musketd 
** it don't matter which, but be all of a piece." 

In the "Quito Gate,'* I remember two actors in the metropolis 
calling the hero Gy-o-neche, and the other as Ge-o-net-che, which, ii 
"being an Italian name, was proper, but many of the auditors imagin- 
ed that they spoke of different persons. 



ON THE MANAGEMENT OP THE VOICE—MEANS OP IM- 
PROVING AND STRENGTHENING IT, AND RESTORING IT 
WHEN WEAKENED OR EXHAUSTED. 

If a good voice be one of the requisites for the profession, k, will 
be a. matter of surprise that so many who lack this advantage .should 
have succeeded ; but the fact is, that the terms good and bad are ap- 
plied to voices very improperly. All our critics declared Young's 
voice to be good, though he was afflicted with a lisp that rendered 
his enunciation thick and indistinct, whilst Kean's voice was declared 
to be bad and harsh, though the lower tones of it were more beauti- 
ful than those of any other performer. It is the management, rather 
than the nature, of the voice that is of importance. John Kemble's 
tones were naturally weak and monotonous, yet he produced great 
effect, whilst Mr. Archer, who has a most extensive, powerful, and 
harmonious voice, seems really to stady to display it to the greatest 
disadvantage. 

We are not all blessed with stentorian power, but a weakness of the 
organs of speech should not be considered a bar to success upon the 
Stage ; one of the least powerful voices (Keeley's) has brought to 
effect wonders in low comedy, and the great Miss Kelly affects her 
auiiences through the medium of an organ anything but strong. 

Practice will strengthen any voice, and attention to the mode of 
living give fulness to lis tone, unless, indeed, in peculiar cases. The 
Reverend Dr. B. Oollyer's voice, and voices of that description, 
conld never, perhaps, be brought to any degree of fullness, but these 
are peculiar instances. 

To be in perfect voice, it is necessary to be in perfect health, this 
is certain ; and all the. quackeries of empirlcSi or the efforts of medi- 
cine, will fail, if the health be affected. 

Actors, of all beings, should least incumber themselves with that 
riciculons appendage of modern attire — cravats. As it is necessary, 
in all shape dresses, that the throat should be exposed, they are con- 
tinually subjected, in their changes from their ordinary to their dra- 
matic attire, to catch cold, and become afflicted with hoarseness, the 
irritation attending which, tends' materially to weaken the vocal 
powers ; warmth of any kind should not be applied to the throat- 
bathing in cold water, and gargling with the same, has been advised, 
and will be found efficacious. 

All stimulants for the voice are decidedly bad ; acids, which re- 
store the tone for an instant, do material injury ultimately. In all 
cases of obstruction^ be it remembered, that to gargle the throat is 
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beitet Ihan to drink ; a gargle of port wine and water will do won* 
ders .^or some systems, but it has an injurious effect ou the finer tones 
of the voice, and should not be used by singers. 

The Italians, who attend more to their tones than any other nation, 
prohibit all stone fruits, nuts, oranges, lemons, tea, cheese, port wine, 
&c. &c ; this is, perhaps, too severe a regimen, but thero is 
little doubt but that an inordinate use of any of these articles does 
an injury to the tone, if not to the power of the organs of speech. 

Frequent exercise of all the tones of the voice to the whole of its 
compass, both in singing and speaking, give a firmness and certainty 
to a speaker; and this, with abstemious living, is the best prescrip- 
tion for strengthening the weak, or sustaining the strong. When the 
voice, from exertion, begins to fail, as in the 'case of an actor play- 
ing two or three characters per night is too likely to occur, the best 
stimulant is Sal-prunella, a piece of >vhich, about the size of a hazel- 
nut, dissolved in the mouth will restore the voice. An anchovy with 
some persons will answer the purpose, whilst others find an egg beat 
up in a glass of madeira equally efficacious ; brandy is a restorative 
pro tempore^ but the voice will be apt to fail again almost immedi* 
ately. To ladies, I .««hould decidedly recommend the madeira aod 
egg, or sherry, if good madeira cannot be procured ; or three spoons- 
ful of the compound tincture of cinnamon in water, A gargle com- 
posed of vinegar, salt and cayenne pepper, sparingly used, will gen- 
erally restore the voice pro tempm'e. 

It has been said that there is no music like that of the human 
voice — it may be added, there is no instrument so likely to get out of 
tune ; it is the key to the general state of the health, for the throat 
and the tongue are nearly the first places where ordinary illnesses 
discover themselves. Gargling the throat at night is important to all 
persons with regard to their general health, as well za their vocal 
efforts. 

I may, perhaps, bo charged with violating the trust of friendship, 
in giving the celebrated recipe (which I here insert) to the public, 
but the good nature of Mrs. Salmon will, I am sure, excuse me ; 
she has for years jderived great benefit from the following mixture, 
and will not begrudge her sisters and brothers i>f the dramii any 
advantage they may gain by its use. 

A quarter of a pound of pearl barley, simmered until almost 
boiling, then mix two ouuces of Spanish liquorice cut into small 
pieces ; let it boll for ten minutes — strain off the whole, gently press- 
ing the mixture, and before it is cold, add one gill of ix^adeira. The 
quantity of water to boil the pearl barley in is three pints and a half. 
After boiling and pressing, it will reduce to three half pints. 

Previous to singing or speaking, drink one gill, the second time 
half a gill, and so on reducing the quantity through the night. No 
acid to be introduced into or used with the mixture. 

This recipe, though expressly meant for a singer, will be found use- 
ful to the actor or orator, it acting on the throat by preventing the 
accumulation of phlegm. 

Pantomime performers invariably use barley water to sustain them 
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during their exertions, aiid this, as a general medicine, is, perhapo^ 
the safest and the best. Madeira, though excellent, is of a more 
exciting natare, and such a medicine perhaps few of my male read- 
ers would have forbearance enough to use in moderation. 



ON MAKING S1TPEBI0B ENGAGEMENTS. 

I shall now presume to offer a few hints to those wlio have orei^ 
come the first difficulties of the profession, and are loolsing forward 
to a little comfort. " Ladies and Gentlemen — Don't believe everj- 
body that tells you you are the eighth wonder of the world." It is 
the custom of stors, when they choose to be agreeable, to single out 
ene or more members of a country company as persons whom they 
are pleased to say " are wanted in London," and this $o far misleads 
the individual, that, should an o&er be made from the metropolis, it 
is too readily caught at It is the height of madness to come out in 
London upon speculation, that is to depend on an opening part ; 
watch the London play bills, and ask what has become of the Gen* 
tleman and X«adies from such and such theaters and their " first ap- 
pearance in London V* Many of them well received, but what does 
that signify,? they had fifty pounds' worth of friends to support 
them, and the managers know, by experience, that such support will 
not be continued, therefore the interest in the debutant no longer 
exists. No actor or actress should come to London except under an 
engagement, and not then, if they hold comfortable country situa- 
tions, unless, indeed, they see the field open for them. Barley hit 
upon a golden moment — Lovegrove dead or dying — Bannister retir- 
ing, &c., — thus Mr. H. had an immense range of business, and from 
being continually before the public, increased nightly in their good 
graces, and is now an established favorite ; Miss Jarman set*a price 
upon her exertions, and resisted all offers until her terms were com- 
plied with ; Salter, of the Manchester Theater, had en offer of a 
tlrree years' engagement at Drury, on his own terms as to salary, but 
refused to risk the loss of his provincial fame by dividing the leading 
business with another. Mr. S. practiced his profession so successfully 
in the country, as to net an income of five hundred pounds per an- 
num. 

It would be tedious to mention the many talented individuals who 
have to lament having depended on an opening in a London theater ; 
often, too, having to add to their mortification that they appeared in 
a part the very reverse of what they desired, merely because it suit- 
ed the exigencies of the theater. Mr. Osbaldiston, who was engaged 
as a leading tragedian at the Hay market, after refusing various 
characters, was compelled, not wishing to appear too fasticlious, to 
o^ik mJRolamo in " Clarii" 

At one period, the minor theaters— the Surrey, Coburg, Olympic, 
East London, Saddler's Wells, and the Adelphi, held out a prospect 
of a few comfortable situations, but now, with the exception of two 
or three salaries, there is nothing to tempt an actor from the coun- 
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tr^, except at the latter theater, and there he vri\l find much to 
contend with, as the company is a good one, and many of its merm- 
Ders established favorites with the town. It is much to be lamented 
that the minors have so lost ground, but their managers may thank 

themselves. I once remember hearing a Mr. say, " that Mr. 

Dunn compelled him to take four benefits per year, he therefore con- 
sidered that he paid Mr. D., one shilling and tenpence per week for 
acting under his management. 

None but fools or madmen will work for twelve hours (independ- 
ent of study and benefit making,) for a guinea per week, besides be- 
ing compelled to annoy every soul that is unfortunate enough to be 
wiihia their reach, to do what is termed support them at their be- 
nefit. 

The avarice of managers has induced them to encourage a set of 
idlers, who exist on foolishly fond mothers, doting aunts, and a few 
deluded fathers, who knowing nothing of the Stage, for a year or two 
are lullM by the dream that their hopeful o&pring "is learning 
his profession," a thing utterly impossible, as minor tl>eaters are now 
conducted. It is not uncommon to meet, amongst these poor deluded 
creatures, some who have been articled to a third rate actor, and wh o 
has, perhaps, twenty pounds for teaching his pupils to talk on tbo 
only subject that these gentry ever broach — theatricals. It is not 
my wish to be inviduous, but there are some instances too glaring to 

be omitted. Mr. B , late of the Olympic, had at one period 

$igkt pupils ! The talent of Mr. B . as an actor, is not the ques- 
tion, but that gentleman must be aware that there is nothing that ho 
can teach that can possibly be beneficial to any man, woman, or 
child in existence. Garrick truly said that no man can teach acting 
— it is as ridiculous as attempting to make a man a poet. The hope 
that these performers should obtain engagements for their unfortu- 
nate pupils is also fallacious. Thes^ gentlemen, in the present un- 
certain state of dramatic speculations, can seldom insure engage- 
ments for themselves ; and in the way of dramatic promotion, per- 
haps more than in any other mundane concern, " charity beginneth 
at home. 

The rule of all leading engagements is that the performer should 
name his first three parts ; though in the case of a lady, who has 
recently appeared, ten parts were agreed upon, which the manager 
bound himself to let her perform in the course of the season. 

The celebrated Smith, the original Charles Surface, made it one 
of the express terms of his engagement, that he should never bo re- 
quired to blacken his face, or to descend a trap. The late Mr. Lewis 
had an understanding with the proprietors of Covent Garden, that he 
should not be called upon to perform any part in which he had to 
wear a i^abby dress ; and, in consequence of this, it was sometime 
ere he was persuaded to appear as Lackland in '' Fontainebfeau ;" 
his success in this, however, induced him to consent to wear faded 
habiliments in Jeremy DiddUr, which he had positively reftised to 
^ in Sponge^ in " Cheap Living." 

A.11 the engagements for our royal theaterg are now made termin* 
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able at bu6 plojksure of the manager, though not of the performer, at 
the end of the first season ; it is better not to come to town at all, 
than to consent to this. The circnmstance of a performer bein? dis* 
charojed thus, (which may be done in a moment of managerial ca- 
price,) damns him forever in London ; one season is not a sufficient 
period to make an impression in the metropolis — the run of a piece 
may limit your performance to a few nights. Mr. G. Beimett was 
engao^ed at the Haymarket some few summers since, and, in conse- 
quence of the run of their light pieces^ never appeared at all, 
thoucrh retained at a large salary. Some may consider this a very 
pleasant and easy method of amassing money, but mark the result — 
managers soon cease to engage those they can do without, and Mr. 
B. is not at present a member of either of the theaters. This exclu- 
sion existed for one or two seasons, until Mr. B. re-created a provin- 
cial fame, and was re-engaged for Drnry. Had his engagement been 
for three years certain, in the second season, in all probability, his 
talent would have been in requisition, and, his value being apprecia- 
ted by the exertion afibrded it, he might have renewed at the expi- 
ration of his agreement. 



METHOD OF EXPRESSING THE VARIOUS PASSIONS, EMO- 
TIONS, &c. 

The ten Dramatic Passions are Love, Joy^ Orief, Fear, Anger ^ 
Pity^ Scorn, natred^ JeaXousyy and Wonder^ and the best practice to 
enable the student to express these correctly, is to commit to nremo- 
ry CoUiTW Ode on Ike Passions ^ and recite the same before a looking- 
glass, to enable him to see the efiect produced. It is the PIayer*s 
Art to consider well the various circumstances of the passion he is to 
represent ; let him place himself, in imagination, in the situation in 
real life ; think how so situated, he would act, and endeavor, having 
thus fully placed before your mind's eye the conception of the |)art, 
to read the dialogue, in an easy, natural tone of voice, without any 
attempt to spout. Remember when studying, as a Golden Rule, that 
your imagination must conceive a strong idea of passions, and no 
idea thus sought, can be strongly conceived without impressing its 
own form upon the muscles of the face, and so conceived, tho 
same impression will be muscularly given to the body at the same 
time. Having thus mastered the expression of the passions accord- 
ing to your own idea, and, being now familiar with Collins* Ode, 
learn to read coiTectly, and with every intonation of voice and gesture, 
" Alexander's Feasts'* which will be found in any copy of Enfield's 
English Speaker, as well as CoUins' Ode on the Passions, which, as 
set to music, will be found excellent practice to acquire tho art of 
acting melodrama,, which may be termed the Domestic Tragedy of 
the present day. 

Many attempts have been made to arrange the passages of a play, 
under the head of different emotions or passions, and then, by refer- 
ring them to some general rule of performance, to intimate how tho 
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whole should he execnted. That this system is an erroneous one^ 
there can he no donht ; if the actor cannot feel what he niters, it 
would he useless to attempt to make him run the gauntlet through a 
set of emotions hy rule. 

I have suhjoined to this a celebrated analitical review of the effect 
of various emotions on the human frame, and thouc;h they may not 
be useful for the purpose I have alluded to, they will not he re<2:aixiecl 
with indifference by those really studying the Stage. They contain 
some general observations, that every one should attend to, and their 
utility in correcting an erroneous representation of any particular 
emotion, will be found considerable. 

t/oy, when sudden and violent, is expressed hy clapping of hands 
and exulting looks ; the eyes are opened wide, and on some occasions 
raised to heaven; the countenance is smiling, not composedly, but 
with features aggravated ; the voice rises, from time to time, to very 
high tones. 

Delight, or pleasure , Is expressed hy placid looks and moderate 
amiles. 

TranqvilUyf or apaihy^ appears by the composure of the counte- 
nance, and general repose of the body and limbs, without the exer- 
cise of any one muscle; the countenance open, the forehead smooth, 
the eyebrows arched, the mouth not quite shut, and the eyes passing, 
with easy motion, from object to object, but not dwelling long upon 
any. 

Cheerfulness adds a smile, opening the mouth a little more. 

Mirthj or lavghier^ opens the mouth still more towards the ears, 
crisps the nose, lessens the aperture of the eyes, and sometimes fills 
them with tears ; shakes and convulses the whole frame, appearing^ 
to give some pain, occasions holding the sides. 

Qriefy sudden and violent, expresses itseilf by beating the head or 
forehead, tearing the hair, and catching the breath, as if choking ; 
also by screaming, weeping, stamping, lifting the eyes from time to 
time to heaven, and hnrrying backwards and forwards. This is a pas- 
sion, which admits, like many others, of a great deal of Stage trick ; 
but which, if not well contrived, and equally well executed, frequently 
fails of the desired effect. 

Melancholy y or fixed griefs is gloomy, sedentary, motionless ; the 
lower jaw falls, the lips become pale, the eyes are cast down, half- 
shut and weeping, accompanied with a total inattention to everything 
that passes. The words are dragged out rather than spoken ; the 
accent weak and interrupted, sighs breaking into the middle of sen- 
tences and words. 

Despair^ as in a condemned criminal, (George Barnwell) or one 
w^ho has lost all hope of salvation, (Cardinal Wolsey) bends the eye- 
brows downward, clouds the forehead, rolls the eyes, and sometimes 
bites the lips and gnashes with the teeth ; the heart is supposed to 
be too ranch hardened to suffer the tears to flow, yet the eyeballs 
will be red and inflamed ; the head is hung down upon the breast ;~ 
the arms are bent at the elbows, the fist clenched hard, and the whole 
body strained and violently agitated ; groaos, expressive of Inward 
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torturo, fiocompaDjiDg the words appertaining to his grief; the wrrdt 
are also uttered with a sullen, eager bitterness, and the tone of his 
voice is often loud and furious. When despair is supi)Osed to diive 
the actor to distraction or self-murder, it can seldom or ever be over- 
acted. 

Fear, violent and sudden, Opens the eyes and month very wldo 
draws down the eyebrows, gives the countenance an air oi wildness, 
draws back the elbows parallel with the sides, Kfts up the-open hand 
(the fingers together) to the height of the breast, so that tlie palms 
face the dreadful object, as shields opposed against St; one foot is 
drawn back behind the otlier, so that the body seems shrinking from 
danger, and putting itself in a posture for flight ; the heart beats 
violently, the breath is fetched quick and short, and the whole body 
is thrown into a general tremor. Fear is also displayed, frequently, 
by a sudden start, and in ladies, by a violent shiiek, which produces 
fainting ; the voice is weak and trembling. 

Hope brightens the countenance, arches the eyebrows, gives to the 
eyes an eager, wistful look, opens the mouth to half a smile, bends 
the body a little forward, the feet equal, spreads the arms, with the 
hands open, as to receive the object of its longings ; the ton^ of the 
Toict} is eager and uneven, inclining to that of joy, but curbed by a 
degree of doubt and anxiety. Desire differs from hope as to the ex- 
pression of this particular, but there is more appearance of doubt 
and anxiety in the former than in the latter ; for it is one thing to 
desire what is agreeable, and another to have a prospect of actually 
obtaining it. 

Destre expresses itwif by bending the body forward, and stretch- 
ing the arms towards the object as to grasp at it ; the countenance 
smiling, but eager and wistful ; the eyes wide open, and the eye- 
brows raised ; the mouth open ; the tone of voice suppliant, but 
lively and cheerful, (unless there be distress as well as desire) ; the 
words are uttered with a kind of rapidity, accompanied (chiefly in 
distress) with sighs. 

Xove, when successful, lights up the countenance into smiles ; the 
forehead is smooth and enlarged ; the eyebrows are arched ; the mouth 
a little open and smiling ; the eyes languishing, and half shut, or gazing 
upon the beloved object. The countenance assumes the eager and wist- 
ful look of desiret as above, but mixed with an air of satisfaction and 
repose. The accents are soft and winning, the tone of voice persuasive 
flattering, pathetic, various, musical, rapturous as in joy. The attitude 
much the same as that of desire ; sometimes both hands pressed eager- 
ly to the bosom. £ore unsuccessful, adds an air of anxiety and melan- 
choly. Kneeling is often necessary in all suppliant passions ; but it 
is often necessary to bend one knee in cases of love, desire &c., which 
must never be the one that is next the audience. 

JecUousyj which is a mixture of passions, directly contrary to one 
another, can oYily be represented by one who is capable of delinea- 
ing all those passions by turns. Jealousy shows itself by restless- 
ness, peevishness, thoughtful ness, anxiety, absence of mind, &c. } 
»ometimes it bursts out .n piteous complaint and weeping, then a 
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gleam of hope, that all is yet well, lig^hts the conntenance into a mo- 
mentary smile. Immediately the face clouded with gloom, shows 
the mind orercast again with horrid suspicions and frightful ima0- 
nations. T^en the arms are folded upon the breast, the fists yiolently 
clenched, the rolling eyes darting fury {OtheUo), At sight of the 
charms of his once and still beloved object, reason may return, and 
she appears to his imagination like the sweetness of the rising dawn, 
MZonzo in. the "Revenge;") violent agitations succeed, and this 
monster-breeding fancy represents her now as false as she is fair. 
His words are uttered with fury, and he spurns her from him. Ho 
throws himself on the ground, then he springs up, and with perturb- 
ed looks and actions, rails against all woman-kind {OastcUio In "The 
Orphan.") As poets have variously described this passion, an actor 
must accordingly vary his representation of it. As he must frequent- 
ly fall upon the ground, he should previously raise both hands 
clasped together, in order to denote anguish, and which will at the 
same time prevent him from hurting himself; he must then fall flat 
either on his face or on his side, with his face to the audience ; for 
it would bo ridiculous to see a man; who is supposed to be tormented 
with griof and fury, quietly lie down. This fall must be repeatedly 
studied, it being necessary in a variety of characters, and in the 
delineation of various passions and affections of the mind. 

Hage, or anger, expresBea ilseU with rapidity, interruption, rant, 
harshness, and trepidation. The neck is stretched out, the head for- 
ward, often nodding, and shaken in a menacing manner against the 
object of the passion ; the eyes alternately staring and rolling, the 
eyebrows drawn down over them, and the forehead wrinkled into 
clouds, the nostrils stretched wide, and every muscle strained ; the 
breast heaving, and the breath fetched hard ; the mouth open, and 
drawn on each side towards the ears^ showing the teeth in a gnash- 
ing posture; the feet often stamping; the right arm frequently 
thrown out and menacing, with the clenched fist shaken, and a gen- 
eral and violent agitation of the whole body. 

Peevishness^ or iU-nature, is a lower degree of anger, and is 
therefore expressed in the above manner, only more moderately ; 
with half sentences and broken speeches, uttered hastily ; the upper 
lip drawn up disdainfully, the eyes asquint upon the object of dis- 
pleasure. 

Malice, or spite, sets the jaws, or gnashes with the teeth ; the 
mouth is drawn towards Che ears ; both fists clenched, and the elbows 
bent in a straining manner. The tone of voice and expression are 
much the same with those of anger, but the pitch not so loud. 

Bnvy is a little more moderate in its gestures than malice, but 
much the same in kind. 

Revenge, tyranny, and cruelty are expressed in the same manner 
as rage, malice and the other irascible passions. 

Hatred, or aversion, expressed to, or of any person or 'thing that is 
odious to the speaker, occasions his drawing back or avoiding the ap- 
proach of what he hates ; the hands are at the same time thrown out, 
spread as if to kee]> it off; the face turned away from the side toward 
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which tlte hands are thrown out ; the eyes looking an^ily, and 
asquint, the same way the hands are directed ; the eyebrows drawn 
downward ; the upper lip disdainfully drawn up ; the pitch of the 
voice loud, the tone chiding, very unequal, surly, vehement. 

Commefidattanj or approbation from a superior, puts on the aspect 
of love (excluding desire) and respect ; and expresses itself in a 
mild tone of voice ; the palms of the hand towards tho person 
approved. 

Coura^et steady and cool, opens the countenance, and p^ives the 
whole form an erect and graceful air ; the accents are strong and ar- 
ticulate ; the voice firm and even. 

Exhorting i or encouraging ^ as of an army by a general, is express- 
ed with some part of the looks and actions of courage. 

Ora/pity J or seriousness, draws down the eyebrows a little ; oasts 
down, or shuts, or raises the eyes to heaven ; shuts the mouth and 
pinches the lips close ; the posture of the body and limbs is com- 
posed, and without much emotion ; the speech slow and solemn, the 
tone unvarying. 

Inquiry into an obscure subject, fixes the body in one posture ; 
the head stooping and the eyes poring ; the eyebrows drawn down. 

Attention to an esteemed or superior character has the same as- 
pect ; the eyes often cast down upon the ground, sometimes fixed 
upon the speaker, but not too pertly. 

Modesty, or submission, bends tho body forward ; levels the eye to 
the breast, if not to the feet of the superior character ; the voice low, 
and the tone submissive. 

Anxiety, or perplexity, which is always attended with some degree 
of uneasiness, draws all parts of the body together ; gathers the 
arms upon the breas.t, unless one arm covers the eyes, or rubs the 
forehead ; draws down the eyebrows ; hangs the head upon the 
breast ; casts down the eyes, shuts and pinches the eyelids close ; 
suddenly the whole body is vehemently -agitated ; the actor should 
sometimes walk about hastily, and stop abruptly. In soliloquies 
the tone of his voice is sometimes low, sometimes vehement, his words 
sometimes loud, and sometimes quick. If speaking to another, his 
pauses are occasionally long. 

Vexation agitates the whole frame ; and besides expressing itself 
with the looks, gestures, restlessness, and tone of perplexity, it odds 
those of complaint, fretting, and lamenting. 

Pity, a mixed passion of love and grief, looks down upon the ob- 
ject of compassion with lifted hands ; eyebrows drawn down ; mouth 
open, and features drawn together ; the voice is frequently to be in- 
terrupted with sighs ; the hand sometimes employed in wiping the 
eyes. An actor, however, should not be fond of displaying his hand- 
kerchief, which is more becoming in an actress. He should recol- 
lect that weeping is effeminate and may be derogatory to his charac- 
ter ; but, in some cases, a hero may even to his honor w^ep. 

Shame turns away the face from the beholder ; hangs the he»d ; 
casts down the eyes, and draws down the eyebrows ; the spoocb ii 
delivered in faltering accents 
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tffMmet or confusion^ in comedy, admits of some ridiculous gei»^ 
tures and grimaces. 

Remorse casts down the countenance, and clothes it with anx- 
iety ; han^8 down the head ; draws the eyebrows down npon the 
eyes; the risht hand beats the breast ; the teeth gnash ; the whole 
body is strained and violently agitated. If this remorse be succeed* 
ed by the more gracious disposition of penitence and contrition, 
then the eyes are raised (bnt with great appearance of doubting and 
fear) to heaven, and immediately cast down upon the earth. The 
actor or actress should occasionally weep ; the knees are bent ; the 
arms spread in a suppliant posture, and the voice of deprecation ib 
ntterea with sighs, groans, timidity, hesitation, and trembling. 

Boasting i or affected courage^ is loud, blustering, and threatening: 
the eyes stare : the eyebrows drawn do^vn : the face is red and bloat- 
ed : the mouth pouts out : the voice hollow and thundering : the arms 
are set akimbo : the head often nodding in a menacing manner, and 
the right fist clenched, brandishing from time to time at the person 
threatened: the right foot is often stamped upon tbo ground: the 
legs take longer strides, and the steps are heavy. 

Pride assumes a lofty look : the eyes are open, but with thp eye- 
brows considerably drawn down : the mouth pouting out mostly shut, 
and the lips pinched close : the words drawl out : a strut, with a slow, 
stiff, bombastic affectation of importance : the arms are generally 
akimbo, and the legs at a distance from one another, taking large and 
bolemn strides. 

Ohtsinacy adds to the aspect of pride, or dogged sourness, like that 
of malice. 

, Authority opens the countenance, but draws down the eyebrows a 
little, so far as to give the look of gravity, 

Gommanding requires an air a little more peremptory, with a look 
rather severe or stem ; the hand is held out, and moved toward the 
person to whom the orders are given, with the palm upwards, and the 
bead nods towards him. 

Forbidding, on the contrary, draws the head backward, <ind hold s 
out the hand with the palm toward the person : the voice is bold and 
the accent strong. 

Affirming t if with an oath, is expressed by lifting the open right 
hand, and both hands and eyes towards heaven : sometimes kneeling; 
but if conscience be only appealed tOj the right hand is laid upon the 
breast. 

Denying is expressed by pushing the open right hand from you and 
tumincT the face a- contrary way. 

Refusing, when accompanied with displeasure, is done with a vis* 
ible reluctance which occasions the bringing out the words slowly, 
and with a shake of the head. 

Granting f when done with unreserved good will, !s accompanied 
with a benevolent aspect and tone of voice : the right hand pressed 
to the left breast, to signify how heartily the favor is granted, and 
the benefactor's jov in conferring it. 

Dismissing f with approbation, is done with a kind aspect and tone 
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of voice: the right hand open, gently wared toward ihe persoc — with 
displeasure, besides the look and tone of voice, which suits displea- 
sure, the hand is hastily thrown out toward the person dismissed, the 
countenance at the same time turned away from hira. 

Judging demands a grave steady look, with deep attention ; the 
countenance altogether clear from any appearance of either disgust 
or favor ; the accents slow, distinct;, empbatical, a,,ccompanied with 
little action, and that very grave. 

Reproving pats on a stern aspect ; lengthens the voice, and ii 
accompanied with gestures, not much difierent from those of threat- 
ening, but not 80 lively. 

Threatening puts on the same voice and look of reproving; brand- 
ishesthe right hand, and sometimes shakes it; the voice strong, and 
the accents quick. 

Acquitting is performed with a benevolent, tranquil countenance, 
and tone of voice : the right hand, if not both open, waved gently 
toward the person acquitted, expressing dismission. 

Condemning assumes a severe look, but mixed with pity ; the sen- 
l/cnce is to be expressed as with reluctance. 

Pardoning differs from acquitting, in that the latter means clear- 
ing a person after trial of guilt ; whereas the former supposes guilt, 
and signifies merely delivering the guilty person from punishment. 
It requires some degree of severity in aspect and tone of voice, be- 
cause the pardoned person is not an object of entire unmixed appro- 
bation ; otherwise its expression is much the same as granting. 

Tecuking^ explaining^ or giving orders to an inferior, requires an 
air of superiority to be assumed ; the features are to be composed to 
an authoritative gravity ; the eyes steady and open ; the eyebrows a 
little drawn over, but not so much as to look surly or dogmatical 
(except in the character of a pedant) ; the pitch of the voice must be 
strong and clear, the tone varying as the emphasis requires, and much 
accenting is necessary in expressing matters of this sort ; the articu- 
lation must also be distinct, the utterance slow, and the manner per- 
emptory. 

Arguing requires a cool, sedate, attentive aspect, and a clear, slow 
emphatical accent, with much demonstrative action of the hand. 

Veneraiiont or addressing heaven^ requires during the speech, the 
head to be raised and the eyes lifted ; after the speech, the head 
should bow, and the brows be brought down in the most respectful 
manner ; one knee should be bent, and the features should demon- 
strate most profound gravity. 

Duty^ or Respect, for a parent or superior, puts on the look and 
gesture of modesty. 

Giving, inviting, sdlieiting, and such like actions, which require 
some degree of affection, real or pretended are accompanied with 
much the same looks and gestures as express love, but more mod* 
erate. In soliciting, it is frequently necessary to kneel, and to speak 
with ardor. 

WondsTf or amazemtnt (without any other interesting passion, as 
lovSi ^si^^^i #<^*1 opers the eyes, sometimes raising them but oftener, 
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and more expressive! ;*» fixing them on the object, if visible, with the 
look (except the wildcess) of fean- , if the hands hold anything at 
the time when the object of wonder appears, they immediately let it 
drop, unconsciously, the whole body fixes in a contracted, stooping 
posture, the mouth open, and the hands held up open. 

Admiraiion^ a mixed passion, consisting of wonder and lone^ or es- 
teem, takes away the familiar gesture and expression of lovcy but 
keeps the respectful look and attitude like that of Tnodesty and ven- 
eration ; the eyes are opened wide and now and then raised ; the mouth 
open ; the hands lifted up; and the tone of voice rapturous. 

Gratitude puts on an aspect full of complaceny, or love : if the 
object thereof be a chanscter greatly superior, it expresses much mod- 
esty and submission ; the right hand pressed upon the breast accom- 
panies (very properly, the expression of sincere and hearty sensibility 
of obligation. 

Curiosity, as of a busy-body, opens the eyes and mouth ; lengthens 
the neck ; beiids the body forward ; and fixes it in one posture, with 
that of admiration^ assuming alternately the looks of hope^ desvi'e. 
attention ^e. 

l^ersuasion puts on the look of moderate love ; its accents are soft, 
flattering, empbatical, and articulate. 

Tempting, or wheedling , expresses itself much in the same way as 
persuasion, only carrying the fawning part into excess. 

Promising J is expressed by benevolent looks ; the nod of consent, 
and the open hcnds gently moved toward the person to whom the 
promise is made, the palms upwards the sincerity of the promise may 
be expressed by laying the right hand gently upon the breast. 

Affeetaiion display itself in a thousand difierent gestures, motions, 
airs and looks, according to the character. Aifectetion of learning 
gives a stiflf formation to the whole person ; the words come out slow- 
ly, and every sentence is pronounced with solemnity (in Doctor Pan- 
gloss, in " the Heir at Law," Gradus " Who's «be Dupe," Lingo, in 
" the Agreeable Surprise," &c.) AlSectation of elegance and finery 
tosses the head with conceit, minces the words, and often assumes a 
squeaking voice ; uses the eye-glass frequently ; lolls about; and throws 
himself in all the attitudes of a man of fashion {Jessamy in " Lionel 
and Clarissa," Lord Poppington , in ** The Trip to Scarborough," 
Gradus, in the second act of " Who's the Dupe " Tom Shujffleton, in 
"John Bull," &c.) Affectation of drunkeness displays forced stag- 
gers, and assumes forced hiccups — {Don Felix^ in the fifth act of 
*' the Wonder.") Affectation of love assumes all the manners of that 
passion, mixed with the looks of hypocrisy — {Millwood in " Geoege 
Barnwell.") Affectation of beauty, in order to captivate the beholder 
puts the actress by turns into all sorts of forms, appearances, and at- 
titudes. The coquettish affectation of a young lady, is displayed by 
many unnatural gestures, and a continual admiration of her own 
sweet self — (Miss Sterling in " The Clandestine Marriage.*' That 
of an old maid is displayed by an awkward imitation of youth 
and juvenile ncanners — (Laurelia Durable, in " Raising the Wind") 
Affectation of fashion in an old maid is expressed by a pompoasnesa 
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of accent combined with extremo awkwardness,— (^'/'#, IhidUh^rff 
in '^ the Ckndestice Marria«;e.'0 such characters can seldom bo ov«r- 
acted. 

Sloth appears by yawning, dozing, snoring; tliehead dangling Orat 
on one side, and sometimes on the other ; the arms stretched out ; 
the eyes heavy and sometimes closed ; the words drawling out 
scarcely audible, and sometimes broken off. People who walk in 
their sleep \Lady Macbeth) appears as if in a dream with their eyes 
open. 

Fai%gue gives a general languor to the body ; the countcnnnoe In 
dejected ; the arms listless ; and the legs in walking Avo dragged 
heavily along, and seem at every step to bend under the weight of Ihe 
body ; the voice is weak. 

Intoxication, or drunkeness, shows itself by the eyes half shut, 
sleepy, and inflamed ; an Idiot smile, a ridiculous surllneHs, or 
affected bravado; mark the countenance; the words are IiiUm*- 
rupted by hiccups, and without proper articulation ; the head 
seems too heavy for tHe neck ; the arms dangle from the shoulders , 
the legs totter and bend at the knees ; and a general incapacity exhib- 
its human nature sunk below the brutal. The actor, in staggoring 
may sometimes have occasion to fall, which must be done wllh groat 
adroitness, as a drunken man's falls are generally violent. 

Complaining J when under violent pain {Aboan in " Oroonoko") 
distorts the features, almost closes the eyes, and sometimes raises 
them wistfully ; opens the mouth ; knashes the teeth ; draws up the 
upper lip, draws down the head upon the breast, and the whole body 
together ; the arms are violently, bent on the elbows, and fists strong ' 
ly clenched ; tbe voice is uttered in groans. 

Dotage or injirm old age shows itself by hoIlowneBS of eyes and 
cheeks ; dimness of sight ; deafness and tremor of voice ; hams weak ; 
knees tottering ; hands or head paralytic ; hollow coughing ; frequent 
expectoration ; breathless wheezing ; occasional groaning, and the 
body stooping under aii insupportable load of years — {Adam in the 
Iron Chest.") 

Absence of mind^ displays an inattention to what passes, and com- 
mits every mistake with a seeming unconsciousness ; tbe least ap- 
pearance of art destroys the whole effect of the character. 

Hypocrisy has generally a smile on the face when the person to be 
deceived is present ; and when alone, in his soliloquies, tho villain is 
to be portrayed in the countenance; {lago^ in " Othello, " Maskwelly in 
•* The Double Dealer." 

FiMy gives the face an habitual thoughtless grin, or is sometimes 
moro effectually expressed by a wild stare and a vacuity of counte- 
nance, — {Jacob Oawkey, in the *' Chapter of Accidents")* Such 
characters admit of many grimaces, ridiculous gestures, &c. 

Mxdness opens the eye to a frightful wildness, rolls them, hastily 
and wildly, from object to object, distorts every feature, and appears 
all agitation ; the voico sometimes loud, and sometimes plaintive, 
accompanied with tears. — (Octavian^ in " The Mountaineers.*') 

Sieknest displays extreme languor in every motion and utterance 
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the eyes dim, the voioe fitlteringi the hands shakhig, and the kneea 
tottering. 

i^ain^tn^, < which is common in ladies* characters)- is represented 
hy a seeming sudden deprivation ot all sense 

Death is exhibited by violent distortion, groaning, gasping for 
bieath, stretching the body, raising it, and then letting it fall ; dying 
in a chair, as often practiced in some characters, is very unnatural, 
RTid has little or no effect. On this subejcct, a notice appeared in 
Mr. Leigh Hunt's Tattler, relative to the acting of Kean, that is 
worth all the rules that can he laid down. It was communicated by 
a brother actor, and we extract that portion of it that related to his 
dying in Ifamiet and Othello, 



KEAN'S DYING SCENES. 

-' In Othello, death is occasioned by piercing himself to the heart 
with a poignard ; can you not mark the frozen shudder as the steel 
enters his frame, and the choking expression, with distended and 
open mouth, the natural attendants of such an agony 1 Death by a 
heart wound is instantaneove. Thus does he portray it; he literally 
dies standing. It is the dead body only of Othdio that faHs, heavily 
and at once ; there is no rebound which speaks of vitality and of 
living muscles. It is the dull weight of clay seeking its kindred 
earth." 

But the scene that actors admire most, (perhaps auditors from the 
remoteness, least) is his death in Hcanki, The prince does not die 
of a sword wound, but from the poison impregnated in that wound ; 
of course, from its rapidity in doing the work of death, it must 
have been a powerful mineral. What are the effi^cts of such a poi- 
son 1 Intense internal pain, wandering vision, swelling veins in the 
temple. All this Eean details with awful reality; his eyes dilate, 
and then lose luster ; he gnaws his hand in the vain effort to repress 
emotion ; the veins thicken in his forehead ; his limbs shudder and 
quiver ; and as life grows fainter, and his hand drops from between 
his stiffening lips, he utters a cry of expiring nature, so exquisite 
that I can only compare it to the stifled sob of a fainting woman, or 
the little wail of a suffering child. 



NEW READINGS, &c. 

.A straining after originality, has been the ruin of many actors, 
and however ineffective the system of treading only on a beaten track 
may be, it will be found less annoying than a sacrifice of sense to 
novelty. The modern system of acting by making points^ instead of 
playing the character as a whole, has been very injurious to the best 
interests of the Drama, and some of our most popular performers 
may bo said rather to play tricks with certain characters than to act 
Uiem. The number of disputed readings is very limited, and though 
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I cannot pretend to reeal them all to the mind of my readers, one 
or two may serve to awakep their recollecton on the suhject ; Satnlei 
-was always made to say-^ 

*' Did you not speak to it 1" - 

to HoratiOf nntil the good sense of John Eemble discovered that il 
should be thus deliverf»d — 

" Did you not, &c /' 

for Hamlei meant to express his wonder that HoraHo^ his friend, 
ahould neglect to address the ghost. 

Id " Mcuibeih'* there is a disputed passage, some delivering it — 

'' Hang out your banners on the outward wall, 
The-cry is still they come." 

and others — 

** Hang out your banners. On the outward wall 
The cry is still they come.'* 

And Mrs. Siddons, in Lady Macbeth, has ^iren a new reading to 
a popular passage. All performers had replied to the Thane's doubt, 
with-— 

*' We fail," 

as ridiculing the idea or possibility of failure. Mrs. Siddons deliver- 
ed it as if her mind was made up to the worst that could ensue^ 

" We fail." 

In MercutiOf it has been usual to say — 

'^ A dream— oh ! then I see Queen Mab has been with yoa " 

others read it — 

" A dream — oh I then I see- 
Queen Mab has been with you, dtc." 

applying the words " oh ! then I see," in their colloquial acceptation 
—oh ! now I perceive. 

Mr. Eean's returning in Hamlet to kiss Ophelia* 8 hand after he has 
bid her '* to a nunnery," is decidedly a new reading, as it marks his 
sense that Hamiet did not mean the reproach he uttered, and that h« 
ioved Ophelia. 

, Dowton, when he played Shyloek at Drury, made a pornt in a 
similar manner ; he stood firmly whilst he heard the duke's judg- 
ment pronounced, until the sentence of changing his religion came, a( 
the mention of which, he fainted ; this was strictly in keeping wJih 
8hylock*8 character — a cruel and revengeful being is likely to bt a 
bigot, and the iija was both novel and excellent. 

Miss Kelly, iii Lucy, repeats the line — 

'•Shall I go with your' 
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tliricd, once as a casnal qaestion, then as a demand, and lastly as ar 
entreaty. 

The part of Vdlverdej in *' Pijano/* is a bugbear to most perform- 
ei*s, but I remember a gentleman on the Birmingham boards, exciting 
universal admiration by the manly and pathetic manner in which ho 
uttered this line to Elvii'i 



" Whatever be my faults to othei*s, I have none io you.^* 

I have heard John Bur s[reeted with three rounds of applause, and 
seen Rogue become the third partJn point of effect, in '* the Mount- 
aincei-s." Great care, however, should be taken, not to attempt to 
make a part a feature, that is only a portion of the play. Paris 
must be not long in his dying scene, because he throws Romeo into a 
dilemma ; but this consideration should not induce the performer to 
fall, as if struck by lightning, and move no more. * 

To see a minor character in a play overdoing it to vie with the 
hero, is as ridiculous as to hear th.e second singer in a duet straining 
to become louder than the first. * 

On this subject I shall extract a few remarks from the wot k already 
quoted, well convinced that they will be more acceptable than any I 
could make. 

*• The subalterns of a company will not be persuaded of it, yet 
nothing is more certain than that (here requires less merit and parts to 
make a figure in trifles, than in characters of consequence, and that 
it is better to be applauded in a livery than laughed at in embroidery. 

" The supposing that e^ood parts make people play well, cannot, in- 
deed, much injure the characters of performers of established repu- 
tation, but the principle in itself is false, and the conclusions drawn 
from it occasions great imperfections in the generality of our theat- 
rical representations. The greater part of the young players con- 
clude from it, that as they can expect nothing better for some 
years, than to be made to put up with the least advantageous 
characters, they need not take a great deal of pains about them, 
since they would only be overlooked if they did. They think it a 
sort of injustice in an audience to expect any great perfection in 
them, while they continue in this cliiss, and persuade themselves 
that they may pass well enough, without many of those natural 
advantages which the players who appear in the principal characters 
are expected to have. 

" It is not to be denied, indeed, that the excellence and importance 
of the character represented, contributes greatly to make the player 
shine in it, and it is equally true that an audience are patient unde^* 
a sort of mediocrity in the performers of the lower characters. Peo- 
ple do not trouble themselves nearly so much about the manner in 
which the parts of little consequence to the fable are played, as about 
the justness of those which are essential to the conduct of the whole, 
but it is also true, that a good actor will often be able to give a sorb 
of importance to a subordinate part, which, while as carlessly played 
as such usually are, the audience would never have known the beauty 
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of it * It is also certain, that though, in consideration of the defici- 
ency of a number of proper subjects, we are induced to pardon, in 
the persons who only play auboi*dinate parts, the want of a peculiarly 
graceful figure, or of that superiority in the gifts of nature in general 
which we look for in the players of principal parts, yet we expect to 
find thera tolerable; and, indeed there is not one of the natural ad- 
vantages which we require to be possessed eminently by ihe first per- 
sons of the theater, but we desire to see in some degree in all the rest. 

** Let us lo'^k into any one of the plays of our writers of credit, and 
examine by it the merits of this point. We shall find all the charac- 
ters in the whole play concerned in animating and giving force to it, 
either by the share their passions give them in the incidents of it, 
or by that which they give to the passions of the rest, by the difficul- 
ties and perplexities they find themselves in, or by those into which 
their cunning, or their absurdity, throws the person whom they mean 
to injure or serve; by their well concerted blunders, the happy fruits 
of the sprightliness of the author's imagination, are the funds of ever- 
lasting pleasure to the greater part, at least, of every audience, and 
when nicely conducted, to the whole, or finally by their ambiguous 
action or discourse, which, presenting two separate faces, gives oc- 
casion to the error of some other character, wliich is to be deceived, 
and by their countenance kept up in the mistake they were destined 
to raise. The very lowest characters in comedy are, in this light, to be 
continually in motion; and they keep our minds agitated during the 
"whole piece. The very least among these are honored with the name 
of actor, in such or such a play ; a name only given to the persons in 
a dramatic work, because they ought to be in continual action dur- 
ing the performance of it. 

'* Voice and memory are said by many to be all the qualifications 
necessary to the subordinate actors ; but can voice and memory alone 
be sufficient for the player, in representing those characters, which, 
though not placed in the very fullest point of view, are yet often not 
less difficult to perform than even the capital part in the play 1 If 
the playeiTi in this lower rank want understanding, or fire, or above 
all things, if nature has left them deficient in sensibility, how is it 
possible that they should succeed, we do not say to please, but barely 
to make themselves supportable, even in the less considerable of 
those lesser characters, since we find there is not one of them on 
whom the more eminent personages of the piece, in a greater or 
smaller degree, have not a dependence." 

ON BYE PLAY, STAGE BUSINESS, &C. 

An evil habit has crept into our dramatic exhibitions, of always be* 
stowing a purse with the contents,or a pocket book with the notes in it, 

♦ The very first aotora would find a way of increasing their repatation greatly, il 
they would sometimes take a pride in appearing in the second or even the third 
parts in our better plays. The honor of occasioning an audience to discover beauties 
in a part which tntfy had never found in it before, is, in reality, much superior to 
that of obtaining applause from any of those grand characters which would ituSl 
eommand it, even though performed by but a moderate player. 
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Onr iDtercoars« with soewiy conTmees m of the folly of thid ; no mai» 
gives away his pocket-book, which, in all prohabiKty, contains memo* 
randa useful only to himself. I am not weak enous[h to think my 
observation may induce a reform in this particular, but it' is the duty 
of every man to enter his protest against absurdity, and I shall not 
fail to do do so, even from a conviction of the futility of remonstrance. 
On receivini; a purse on the stage (in comic characters) the perform- 
er should invariably count its contents. Is it compatible with the 
natural eagerness and curiosity of human nature, that a servant, (and 
they are generally the dramatic receivers of purses,) should quietly 
place it in his pocket without ascertaining the amount received t Prop- 
erty men in country theaters have contracted the habit of putting 
any substance to fill up purses, and in these cases it will be impossi- 
ble to open them without exposing yourself to the disagreeable dilem- 
ma of showing broken bits of tobacco pipes, a common substitute for 
cash ; by telling this person " that you want money to i/«e/' this dan- 
ger will be obviated. 

When a letter is to be read on the stage, I have seen many perform- 
ers stoop towards the foot-lights to peruse it ; this is extremely 
wrong, inasmuch as it is destructive of stage illusion. In day scenes 
the performer is of course presumed to receive light from the horizon, 
and in night scenes there should always be candles upon the stage. 

Character should never be lost sight of. I remember a very inferior 
performer who procured notice, simply from his attention to minu- 
tise ; in Simpson (I think) when he received the letter, instead of 
breaking the seal, be took forth his pocket-scissors and cut the paper 
round it ; this was sharacteristic of the regular and careful habits of 
the man he assumed to be. 

Loffegdld pausing, in his madness of rage, to pick up a pin, is per- 
haps carrying peculiarity too far, but this point was thought so admir- 
able as to awaken the eulogies of the best dramatic critics in Paris. 

It is really disgraceful in a London theater to see such anachron- 
isms as an eye-g&ss for the fop in "Peeping Tom of Coventry," and 
this I myself beheld at the Haymarket ; nay, I remember Manden's 
wearing spectacles in a piece, the time of which was one century 
antecedent to their invention ; Eean, as Ghrichton^ played on a mod- 
ern piano- forte ; and pistols and guns are used in all our theaters, in 
many pieces, the supposed dates of which are prior to tlie invention 
of fire-arms. 

There are a thousand little points of etiquette or habit, which we 
observe every day in society, that when brought upon the stage, aid 
the scene immensely. In '* The Jealous Wife" Lewii bow to Mrz, 
Odkley^ handed down to us by the excellent imitation of Jones, is 
one of the most effective things U})on the stage ; and the simple point of 
Count CasseWs taking snuff during Frederick's appeal to his charity 
in '* Lover's Vows'' marked the unfeeling coxcomb more than the 
most heartless speech. 

The late Mr. Knight, when ho performed the character of a foot- 
man never answered the greetings of the audience on his entry, bjf 
bowing, but Just touched his hat as menials usually do. 
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T. P. Cooke, io " The Pilot" gives a characteristic tonch that is in- 
variably recognised and appla'jded. Previous to cominencins^ his 
combat with the Sergeant he pauses to take tobacco, and afterwards, 
when he has driven his adversary from him, claps his sword into his 
mouth whilst he hitches up his trowsers. These things are practical 
illustrations of cool habitual bravery. 



WHERE TO OBTAIN DRESSES, WIGS, &C. 

Never build while you can buy, is a rule with regard to tenements 
-—never make dresses while you can purchase them is a dramatic 
maxim. Theatrical things made at home always cost treble what 
they could be purchased for abroad. The descendants of Moses are 
notorious as venders of theatrical wardrobes ; and for those Thespi- 
ans who study economy in their purchases, the tribe of Israel should 
be resorted to. It has grown into custom, always to offer these gentle- 
inen half what they ask, and I presume this is the correct mode of 
dealing with them ; I can only own that as far as my personal exper- 
ience goes, I have found their charges for dramatic garbs extremely 
moderate, and that I have frequnntly bought dresses for less money 
than I must have expended in the purchase of the mere material. 

The best persons to apply to to obtain dresses in New York, are 
Mr. Phillips in the Bowery, Harry Seymour, New Canal street, and 
R. Williams, Broome street — for epaulets, swords, &c., Horstmacn, 
in Maiden Lane, will be found the best place, also for tinsel lace and 
various other theatrical ornaments. For wTgs, from long personal 
experience, I would recommend Mr. Laird, No. — Broadway, who 
understands fully what wigs are necessary for character parts, and 
where you are sure to obtain a first-rate article at a moderate price. 
Mr. Pickman, of Philadelphia, also has a good reputation among the 
gentlemen of the profession, for making character wigs. There are 
others who may be also excellent, but the gentlemen named have 
been selected from personal knowledge of their capacity daring a 
long professional career. 

My labors are completed, and I am prepared to encounter all the 
ridicule that the peculiar subject of this trifle may excite. If it 
obtains any notice at all — ^if it is made the mark for the jests of 
criticism, I am content — it is easier to ridicule the efforts of others 
than to make stmilar exertions. I beg leave to repeat that this pro- 
duction is not written with the view of increasing the candidates for 
the Sc'k and Buskin ; on the contrary, I do hope it may be the 
means o* diminishing their number, and by pointing out th^ 
difficulties the profession involves I am doing a public service. It is 
looked upon by young minds as a path of flowers ; experience too 
soon holds up the glrjs to truth, and portrays it a briery way, where 
the thorns of misery spring up beneath the feet of the wanderer, and 
where the poison trees of malice and discord everywhere encompass 
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him. It has its sunshine, bat, alas ! the cheering' beam is not fot 
all, and the generality of the sods of the Drama mast be content to 
dwell forever in the shade. 

THB BITD. 



The omissions, alterations, and additions made in the work of Mr. 
L. T. Rede, are only such as to render it applicable to the American 
as well as the English Stage, for of all the works written upon the 
subject, the Editor pronounces it the best placed before the public, 
although written as early as 1827 ; and if the Rales laid down by 
him be followed, where no physical defect exists, the student will be 
sure to attain a favorable position in the profession of his choice. 

To teach acting by Rule, is impossible, but the business of the 
Stage, without a knowledge of which no one can become a finished 
actor, can be acquired by reading carefully, with a prompter of 
acknowledged competence,, and attending carefully to his susg^es- 
tions ; or by placing yourself under the instruction of a good Stage 
Manager, if you can find one with time to undertake the task. 

F. C. WemVss. 

THE INDISPENSABLE REQUISITES AS REGARDS A THE- 
ATRICAL WARDROBE FOR AN OUTSET IN THE I>RO- 
FESSION. 

The number of actors that of late years have been in the habit of 
furnishing their own wardrobe, has given the managers a hint which 
they have pretty generally taken. Every man likes to appear 
to advantage, and many therefore find their own dresses, if 
they do not approve of the old suits in the stock ; but as our best 
actora have generally been the poorest men, it is necessary for me to 
state the things it is absolutely expected that an actor is to find him- 
self in. 

LIST OF PROPERTIES. 

Feathers, hats, ruffs, collars, boots, shoes, swords, belts, sashes, or 
namonts of all descriptions, tight white pantaloons, fleshings, 
sandals, wigs, stockings, buckles, and breeches. 
! Every one of these articles an actor in a small company should 
possess, for the various characters he will have to undertake will 
bring them into requisition, and they are never found by the man- 
agement. 

I shall now run through the principal lines of acting, and sepai-ate- 
Jy enumerate the things most likely to be required for each. 

TRAGEDY. 

A first tragedian, as Theaters are now stocked, should possess : — 
Complete dresses for Hamlett Richard^ Macbeth^ and Rolla^ and 
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with tlicse and the slock, he may manage to dress a variety of 
cliaracters. 

He should have w igs for Octavian, Othello, Richard, and Lear, 
ringlets, &c. 

An old English sword, a Roman sword, a dress and a regulation 
5"word. 

Stage hats of several descriptions, which I cannot enumerate upon 
paper; these are most essential, as he will find no hats of any sort in 
country wardrohes ; an opera and military hat are both indispensable. 

Tight pantaloons, black and white for comedies. {Lovennore, &c.)> 
and red, blue, and .green, will be found highly useful. 

Russet boots and shoes. Gauntlets, handsome and plain sandals. 

Lace collars «nd ruffs. 

Sword belts, both of leather and chains. 

Feathers, white and black ; plumes, white, black and colored, and 
heron's feathers for Rob Roy, &.c. 

The ornaments are innumerable. A star, hat ornaments, a id a 
blue garter wanted in all English historical plays, are amongst those 
of primary consideration. 

I have seen young gentlemen eome down to lead with one wig and 
one svvord. A carpenter might as well undertake to do his work in a 
building with a saw and a gimlet. . 

LIGHT COMEDY. 

Everything that constitutes a fashionable modern wardrobe, will bo 
absolutely necesssary. Press coats with steel buttons, tiimmed as 
the court dresses are worn ; an old coat with good buttons looks as » 
well as a new one, as almost all theatrical things depend upon the 
ornaments upon them. 

A military infantry uniform ;* sword ditto. 

Ditto Cavalry. 

A dress sword ; sword loop, or white silk belt. 

An opera hat, buckles, and latchets. 

A naval coat is also useful, though even in the metropolis; I hav* 
seen a common blue coat with epaulets, wowi. 

Epaulets, both of silver and gold the performer will do well to 
provide, for stock epauletes are never peculiar for their brilliancy. 

Wigs are less essential here, as most comedians wear their cwn 
hair ; but for such parts as Rochester, tLey will be found indispen- 
sable. 

OLD MEN. 

The number of wigs required in this line is considerable ; let the 
reader remember what he has seen for Simpson, Sir Peter Teazle^ 

* There is soarcely any stook bo destitute as to be vithout a military coat ; but 
my readers need not be informed that a dress, calculated to fit every body, nevei 
does, actually, fit anybody, and that which everybody may wear, no on 3 'can bear 
to be seen in. 
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Sir Anihon/y Ah$olvie, Old Iknt^at, Adam Winterton, &4i., and be 
will form a moi-e correct notion of what may bo required, than it is 
possible to oonTey to him by writins;. 

Sqnare-toed shoes; buckles of various descriptions, for the kncea 
and shoes, of paste, gold and silver ; steel sword, shape hats and 
feathers, Ac., for such characters as Lopez " Wonder,'' Don Lewis ^ 
" Love makes a man/' and for which it will be necessary to )>rovide 
many of the tJiings mentioned under the head of tragedy — a tiiree> 
cornered hat. 

It fortunately occurs that almost all wardrobes are well stocked 
with {English) old men's dresses, therefore performers in this line 
may well dispense with any entire dress. 

Stockings, ruffs, waistbands, and lace frills. 

Canes. 

COUNTRY BOYS. 

It is nearly as csssential to possess a wardrobe for this line, as for 
tragedy, especially if the performer's figure be petite; Knight re- 
ceived a certain sum in addition to his salary, as a consideratioa for 
finding his own dresses. The things most material are — leathern un- 
mentionables, and white flannel ditto ; shoes called high lows, with 
thongs, and square-toed shoes *, flowered waistcoats, which are gener- 
ally made of bed-furniture, or worked in worsted upon calico ; color- 
ed neckercheifs ; of coats, to play the line, I should recommend an 
actor's providing a sky-blue one, a white flannel one, and one of vel- 
veteen ; the latter was a favorite with poor Emery, and such coats 
are much worn to the present day in Yorkshire. 

Round hats, white and black. 

Wigs — red in short curl ; ditto long hair ; flaxen, in curls, and ditto 
straight. Knight had twenty different red wigs that he constaDtly 
wore. 

Buckles of plain steel. 

Sticks — nothing can be more characteristic than a good stick. 
Knight^s twig in Jerry Blossom, and Emery's staff in AshJUM, w*ll 
not be "forgotten. 

Stockings, blue, red, and striped. 



LOW COMEDY. 

The term low comedy, is extremely comprehensive, and embraces 
In a country company, many, indeed most of the parts assumed in 
the metropolis, by Liston and Harley, many of Munden's, and fre- 
quently Emery's also. The number of wigs requisite it is almost im- 
possible to say, but he will most assuredly require — 

A Caleb Quotem's wig ; a Mingle' s wig ; a bowl wig, ♦. #., round, 
4oT Cracky &c. ; a red wig; a dress onefor lAssardo^ &c. ; old men's 
wigs ; a skull cap, t. e., a complete head-covering, made of calico, 
dyed the color of the scalp; a bald front with black hair at baok 
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for Oapp, Miehad, Srtthl, dtc.{ a long, biaok hairod wig for Jhrn-^ 
4ni0 8amp8on* 

Baffs, collars, frills, rtisset boots and sboes, and pantaloons, for 
snoh parts as Jaqu98y " Honeymoon," Ltssardo, &c. 

It will be remembered that in most respectable provincial (beaters, 
the low comedian is expected to go on for ike Lard Mayor in 
** Kicbard the Third,*' and other characters of minor importance ift 
tragedy. 

A countryman's coat and inexpressibles of leather and cloth of 
divers hues. 

Stockings of dififorent colors in nlk and worsted, and they should 
"be long enough to wear with trunks in shape pieces.* Scotch stock- 
ings. 

One or two complete shape dresses for comic servants will be 
found absolutely necessary. Hats — shape — of Tel?et or serge, and 
^leaver ones — ^round, square, white and black. 

A servant's hat-band and cockade ; for the information of the un- 
learned, it may be as well to state that a cockade marks the servant 
of a military< geotleman or nobleman. 
' Top boots and false military black tops for Rattan Sturgeon ^c. 

Feathers of various descriptions. 

Sword belt, and one sword at least. 

Walking Qbktlshin will require most of the things (perhaps all) 
enumerated under the the head of liglit comedy. 

Seconds in Tbaobdt ob Juvbnilb Tbagedt (which ft'equently 
goes with light comedy) will require the things named under the 
head " Tragedy," with the exception of the complete dresses. 

A person professlng^ juvenile tragedy, should have a dress for Nor- 
9dl, which will also serve for MdcduJF and other parts ; a black bu- 
gled one for Romeo's second dress, which will also do for Laertes in 
the last act; and a plain shaped dre^s, and plain tunic for Wilford, 
&c» 

SECOND OLD MEN 

May refer to the title " Old Men/' for all they require. 

ECCENTEICS, <fcC. 

(i*. e. Frenchmen, OOapodf and ihosi parts that eannot he reduced to 
any specific line) must refer to all the different heads, for the articles 
they want are innumerable. Dick Cypher goes with the eccentrics, 
and the performer is expected to find every thing, even to the box- 
coat 

GENERAL UTILITY. 

* This is what young performers are generally engaged for, though 
la Ailfll the duties of general utility requires an old actor, it is in fact 

* That, is f9 00010 half way ay tke tiiith. 
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te play the ioftdor psrU in every line— * to liM« the meet t» 
do— the least notice of doing it— and to receive the loweei salary ; H 
is (next to the situation of prompter) tlie Pandemoniwn of the pro- 
fession. For general utility a man should hare almost all the thingr^ 
enumerated under all tlie diffi»rent heads^ excepting the complete 
dresses in every one. 

I know in will be said that a performer can embark in the profess 
sion without the properties I have named — ^I can myself adduce in- 
stances. ' A gentleman now a member of Prury Lane Theater, started 
in Brunton's company with a i)air of stage boots only, and they were 
a partnership concern between himself and another ; but it is unne- 
cessary to mention the misery and privation that individual suffered, 
or to name the number of parts that were taken from bim, not be- 
cause he oootd not play, but beeause he could neti dzess tbem. 

LADIES' WAEDBOBE. 

Female aspirants for the pleasures of the scenic art are seldom 
aware that our provincial theaters have no wardrobe for the ladiei, 
and that everything they wear must be provided by themsel^. 

TRAOSDT. 

Black velvet dress with long and short sleeves. 

White satin dress with long and short edeeves. 

Scarlet robe— sandals. 

int lace drapery ; bli^ck and white points^. 
Ijd^ spangled trimming. 

^)vef jipangled trimming. 
,0 JJ^ ^i spangled drapery. 

Dagger; coronet; stomacher. 

Ornamented cestus for the waist. 

Beads of all descriptions. Ornaments of eve*y kind for ear rlngii^ 
bracelets and a^i;]i|j^. 

COMEDY. 

Pink, blue and white satin dresses. 
< \ ItQna^^fMMS'With spangled trimming. 
; ..F<eathers; fan; reticule. 

Fashionable, hat. 

Shoes ; silk stockings and gloves. 

Black and white lace vails. 
J Flowers ; beads ; scarfs. 
^ Points for Spanish dressesi. 

MELO-DEAMA. 

Scarlet stuff dress, with blue ribbons, pocket made in dreis ; Fmeh 
cdp; white musllo apron trimmed. 
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Puff ^row witii bitto or groea ribben§. 

Black veWet body with stomacher. 

Black ribbon aod cross. 

Qipsy hat ; black and white mits. 

Black shoes with buckles or clasps. 

Freoch head-dress. 

Black velvet body with loDg and short sleeves. 

Boy's dress. 

QUAKER'S D&£S& 

Bove-colored silk open dress ; white cuffs ; white moslin necker* 
chief, trimmed with jivhite satin ribbons ; white satin petticoat; whit« 
muslin apron, trimmed with white satia ribbons ; Quaker's cap ; white 
satin ribbon formed as a stomacher. 



CHAMBERMAIDS. 

Colored eottoh and muslin dresses; trimmed apron; caps and 
flowers. 

GENERAL BUSINESS AND ECOENTRIOS. 

Silk fleshings. 

Frock coat and trowsers ; white waistcoat 

Gentleman's shirt ; false wristbands ; black stock. 

Wellington boots. 

These are essential for such characters as the " Toung Wi4ow/' 
BiarrteUe, in " Is he Jealous V* the '* Irish Widow," and numerous 
other parts in the Drama. 

Tunic; white silk pantaloons; russet boots; worked collar or 
frill for neck. Hat and feathers for " The Blind Boy/' MyriiUoUk 
" The Broken Sword," the " Wandering Boys, &c. 

A complete Indian dress, with head dress of feathers ; bracelets 
and beads of all descriptions, for Umba in ** Perouse," and Tarico in 
" Inkle and Yarico." 

A white satin or colored fly ; white satin loose Turkish trowsers ; 
slippers turned up at the toes ; vest and turban with birds of para- 
dise plumes ; for ArtaxerMSf Aladdin^ JSoref/ifda, in '* The Mountain- 
eers," and numerous other parts. 

Peasant's dress, Swiss, French, Spanish, Old English, te., for Sa* 
▼oyards of all nations. 

Straw hat ; check shirt ; black neckerchief. 

White waistcoat with blue binding. 

A bluejacket; white or blue trowsers. 

Striped stockings — shoes — and buckki^ 

A short cane — ^for Little PicV0, 

Old woman's head-dress. 

High«he^ed shoes. 

A large and old-fkshioned fan. 
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Mittens— longj short, plain^ and ornamented with lace ; mnsIiQ 
neckerchief. 

Old-fashiDned ear-xings, and other ornaments. 

Hooped petticoat ; an open wrapper. 

Old-fashioned hedgown and nightcap. 

Various colored things of the descriptions named, will be requisite 
for Old Women. 



THE LINE OF CONDUCT TO BE OBSERVED ON FIRST 

ENTERIKG A THEATER. 

The first person jou should inquire for is the prompter,* to whom 
you make yourself known, and give your address ; the prompter 
will introduce you to the Stage manager, who conducts you to the 
green room, and introduces you to the rest of the company. The 
part assigned, and a notice as to the rehearsal, will be sent you ac- 
cording to the address given, or delivered to you at the theater by 
the call-boy, or prompter's assistant. As you read your character 
you win ascertain what properties are wanted in the different, scenes 
you have to act, such as a purse, book, keys, bottle, &c. &c. ; these 
you will make memorandums of and on the night of performance 
hand the list to, or ask for them of the property man,* who will pro- 
vide what yoa want, which, as you conclude each scene, you return 
80 him. It is essential that these things should be returned instanter^ 
as they may be wanted in the next scene ; but if you have to deliver 
them to any party on the Stage, the onus of returning them rests on 
him or her. After the rehearsal, your next care is to find the ward- 
robe keeper, and ask to look at your dress ; try it on, and show the 
dresser what alteiations (if any) are necessary. It is the rule of 
every well-regulated theater that you should wear no dress that has 
not been approved of by the manager ; but in light comedy, where 
you provide everything, it is left to your own discretion. In such 
pieces it will be wise to consult your brother performers as to what 
costume they intend assuming ; from a neglect of this precaution, I 
haLve seen at one of our first provincial theaters. Sir Benjamin Back- 
biiey and Charles and Joseph Surface^ habited exactly alike, a thing 
displeasing to the eye of the auditor and destructive of Stage effect. 

In the dressing room, to which the prompter's boy will conduct 
you, you will find your name written at that part of it, assigned to 
you to dress in ; there, the things provided by the theater for you to 
wear will be sent by the wardrobe keeper. It is no part of the duty 
of the dresser of a provincial theater to clean the shoes or boots 
which you wear upon the stage ; but this is usually done by him, for 
Which ho expects some little remuneration. Some few years since, 
it was understood that the things worn in the play should be washed 

V 

* In aroBpeotablycondnoted theater the performer is saved tbis trooble, a« at 
Ihe last rehearsal, and at night, the oall-boy brings hiooi the properties reouired 
irhen he mttkes his oaU. 
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far yoa by the astoblislimeat, but this custom k firoiDg into disuse in 
the proTinces — neither is it now seneral for a liair dresser to attend 
at ibe manager's expense; the performer will therefore be prepared 
to attend to hims<^If in this particular ; and it may be well to remark 
that one of oar greatest actors has said — " Wear yonr own locks 
whenever it is not absolately improper — the best wig is not so good 
as the worst head of hair." 

Wigging is a science by itself ; Snett had a complete gallery of 
wigs. I shall consider this subject in another portion of my work, 
mnd shall merely remark here, that the use of wigs mnst be left to 
the judgment and obsenration of the actor. Custom has established 
red wigs for countrymen, and black ones for Roman and all tragic 
characters, though it would be difficult to assign a reason for either 
practice. The English rustic is not generally seen with carroty locks, 
though they are strongly indicatiTe of the Scotch and Welsh, and the 
Bomans were not parUal to raven linglets ; how far it may be wise 
to depart from these professional piedjndices or Tices it is not for me 
to determine. Auditors will fancy that Aleiander was of gigantic 
stature, though historical records will Touch for his slender form and 
crooked neck; and a tall Ritkard or a short Cortcianus offend our 
prepossession of those characters. 

For leaving any part of your dress, or completing the adjustment 
of it, in the green room, there are established fines, but the necessi- 
ties of the stage occasion these rules to be frequently departed from. 
A short change, such as that made by iNs^, in "Jiove laughs at 
Locksmiths," thoee of Buskin in " Killing no Murder,'* Varidla, 
" Weathercock," or '* the Actress of all work" are made either in 
what is technically called " a building" behind the scenes or in a 
room close at hand ; in some cases even in the green room itself. 

When dressed, the performer should proceed instantly to the green 
room, as no notice but of the music having been rung in, isgivoQ in 
the dressing room ; the call boy enters the green room to call each 
actor or actress as they are wanted in each scene, who shoald then 
refer to their parts, to ascertain whether the scene is a hall, chamber, 
or garden, and not present the impropriety so often seen, even in 
London, of persons traversing the open air without hats, bonnets, 
shawls, or gloves, or Uie vulgarity of entering drawing rooms with 
their heads covered ; indeed, it is highly improper to enter in a room 
"^Ksene with a hat at iXL 

ON BCAKma UP THE FiaURE. 

The attempts of those to whom natur/s has denied the graceof 
perVon, to supply her deficiency, have been treated undeservedly 
wilL satirical vigor; those who are not of happy person, saj some, 
sbomd not embrace the profession — Alas ! wo, none of us see our* 
selves. It is the singular exclamation of a great actor of this day 
that, if he could go in front, and see himself act, he ^should profit 
more in one hour of self-observation, than he could frcm the best and 
most candid of critics in a year. Where nature hts granted ayn* 
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have a yery bad effect ; armings dyed with a Biv<mg infusion of fl()aD- 
ish annatto, look much more natural, for a negro's arms, it will be 
observed, are generally lighter than his conntenance. A strong col- 
oring of carmine should be laid upon the face after the black, as 
otherwise the expression of countenance and eye will be destroyed. 



OF REMOVINa COLOR. 

All persons have witnessed the great effect produced by suddenly 
removing the color in any "scene of fright or surprise ; to do this 
cleverly requires some expertness. In the scene in •' The Iron Chest," 
where Wifford kneels to inspect the chest, it is easily done by means 
of a ceased napkin, whilst his face is averted from the audience. 
In Richard a celebrated tragedian of the present day always re- 
moves his color in the dreaming scene, and applies pomatum to his 
conntenance, and then drops water upon his forehead ; and this he 
efiects while tossing and tumbling in the assumed throes of mental 
agony ; on rushing to the front, at 

" Give me another horse — ^bind up my wounds/' 

bis countenance is an exemplification of the text-— 

" Cold drops of sweat hang on my trembling lin^bs.'* 

In CcvrhSf (" Isabella,") last scene, where, at the sndden discovery 
of his guilt, he might naturally be disposed to turn pale, I have seen 
performers try strange expedients ; some having removed the color 
previous to coming on, have played the scene, till the point of dis- 
covery, with their backs to the audience, an offensive mode which 
has also the disadvantage of preparing the auditors for the trick. 
The thing can be generally sufficiently executed by oiling the inside of 
your glove, and burying your face in your hands at the moment of 
accusation ; color adheres to oil immediately, and, without the ap- 
pearance of error, the paint will be removed. It would be tedious 
to enumerate the many tricks of this nature that may bo practiced. 
Legitimate acting wants little of this aid, and nothing but experience 
can point out when any ruse de theatre can be properly attempted. 
For such situations as those of Colonel Regolio, " Broken Sword," at 
the table, with the lights burning befbre him, it is usual to whiten 
the face, and blacken beneath the eyes, which gives them a hollow 
and sunken appearance. In Matbeth^s return with the daggers, the 
same expedient is resorted to. In *' Bertram" and " De Montford," 
the torches of the monks are sometimes impregnated with a chemic- 
al preparation, which throws a gliastly hue upon the hero*s counte- 
nance when it is held before them, a hue resembling that commtini- 
cated to the face by the mixture displayed in the windows of our 
druggists. My readers will call to mind the excellent " making up*' 
of Mr. T. P. Cooke in the Monster ^ " Frankenstein," and confess tliat 
attention to this part of the profession may be necessary, as in that 
ca«e, the appearance may bo the main fea>«ure of a Dart 
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TBEABmO THE STAGE. 

Sreiy aetor slioiild allow himself some paces to settle his step pre« 
▼ions to appearing in sight of the audience ; it is necessary also to 
pay attention in making an exit, for nothing is more offensive to the 
e^ye of an auditor than to see an actor forego the character he is as- 
suming the moment he approaches the wing. It frequently happens in 
the course of a scene, that one character has to invite another to an 
inner apartment, as in the following lines : — *' But this place is too 
public — ^retire with me, Bobert, the seclusion of the closet is best 
fitted for such a disclosure.** Now, if the actors stalk off, the scen4 
appears ridiculous and unnatural, but if they make use of what is 
termed bye-play, ard preserve the appearance of conversation by 
their gestures, the effect is kept up, as it should be, to the last mo- 
ment ; again, in the last acta of our comedies, as the €€latrcissemeni 
of the various incidents is effected, and the lovers are reconciled, it is 
necessary for the different characters to leave the front of the Stage 
to others, for the like purpose, previous to forming the picture at the 
close of the piece. Here it is that bye-play is indispensable. 

It is peculiarly difficult to explain on paper the business of an ac- 
tor or actress — when on the Stage, and not engaged prominently in 
the scene, there is always something to do, although there may be 
nothing to say ; for instance, you lead a lady aside, and then the 
thousand little' elegancies may be acted, that are duly appreciated 
and mark the mastery of the art ; or in actmg a servant, a superior 
character may drop a glove, handkerchief, Ac, — here is an opportu- 
nity for supporting the character, by doing that which a servant in 
such a situation would naturally do. 

The reader may remember a scene between Sir Edward Mortimer 
and WHford in Colman's play of " The Iron Chest.'* Sir Edward 
has long and impassioned speeches to deliver, and Wtlford has to 
stand with little or nothing to say ; this scene is peculiarly fatiguing 
to the man who really acts Wtlford — ^he has so much to express, and 
so frequently to change his gestures in the course of it. To see and 
know that this is the case, persons should place themselves in the pit 
of a theater, as near the orchestra as possible, during the perform- 
ances of some good actors ; by Ihis means the term ** dressing the 
Stage,** will also be understood. All theatrical people that know 
their business (no matter how many may be engaged in the scene) 
form a picture; to understand the consequence of attending to 
dressing the Stage, people should pay a visit to a private theater, 
where, from the straggling manner in which the performers stand, 
some stuck close together, others at the extreme corner of the Stage 
from each other Slc., as if uncertain of their ultimate place of desti- 
nation, the whole effect is marred. The late Mr. Knight used to say, 
that you learnt quite as much by seeing bad acting as good, for you 
observed on the one hand what was done, on the other what was 
eft undone. No man was more indefatigable at rehearsals than pooi 
Knight. At a country theater ho thought nothing of continuing re- 
hearsing from ten till four ; he was termed " the ghost of Drury/ 
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Arom his inoessant attendanoe. AJnatenni generally feel indignant at 
the fatigae, and what they consider the unnecessary trouhfe of re- 
hearsing ; all old actors are fond oi rehearsing, because they, from 
ezperieooe, know of what consequence it is. Knight neyer had his 
equal for neatness of exftcution (and this was effected by measuring 
every inch of the Stage) and malciDg what is termed situations ; he 
was always perfect at the first rehearsal of a mw piece, therefore, by 
the time it was produced, he was quite mellowed In his part, and 
could play with it There is an actor, at present in London, who de- 
clares he will not again go on in a part until be has " chewed the cud 
upon it,"^i. f., has been in possession of the part tor some days, 
and has thought thoroughly on the. diflforaot bearings of It ; so that 
he appears on the StSge perfectly master of tiie character, as he has 
from strict and scrutinising obserration, conceired it. A number of 
actorsy and with sorrow do I assert the fhct, nerer trouble themselyes 
to move from the beaten track ; the only question that arises with 
them being,-*'' Whiut does Mr. *-»- do in the part 1— how does he 
play iti — ^wheredoes he enter 1—«nd where exUT* Fortune may 
favor, and has favored many of these sort of men. and put them in 
firot-rate London situations ; but an actor, la the true sense of the 
word, reads the play with attention, takes all the characters, and dis- 
sects them utttil he discovers what the Author means, and does what 
Kean directed Sherwin to do, however he may ha^ been led to 
idnire a rdg:ung favorite^" Forgets the god, and is himself akno.'' 
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For the purpose of preparing arid fitting Ladies and Gentlemen to 
enter the prof ession, on the most liberal terms, under the svpervi' 
sion of the leading talent of the United States^ and tQ fadUtats 
dU business matters connected therewith, 

CHARLES S. BERNABE^ & CO., 

Ate 10«T» to ummtto* ttal ^ • ■ystefliatie ofgaiutttion tBibndsg legal etan^ 
■poodentt, they are poeaeaaed of noanrpaaMd advaiita^ and facilities for making 
eagageinents, fnmiuiing Wardrobe, Soem^. PropeitMe, Bopka aad Majwionptii, 
froearing Oopyriglita, aAd diapoeiag <tf tie aama ; Hoiio Waaaaonpts, »nd parte 
copied in the Daat maimer aad at lb* ehorteat ii<Aiee; Bltlitary and-olher Banda 
•niMiating of any awnber of pieoea promptly fiuiuabed; Quartettea» Chorus and 
protesional Singers provided ; and aQ other buaiaeai appartaiBiog to tba aboTs 
Arts fidthnilly attended to at moderate charges. 

Ail engagements made through this officii, ifill l>e ammged, as far as possible. b«- 
tv«9a the Haaager and Arti^oaly, and for a.aat«ara hocoidiag to Ibe following 
^nib ofrees on a olassifioation of business, to be paid for on every en^^agemenfcso 
■lade— thereby securing the important advantage of secrecy, and avoiding the iar 
Vuiitorial system hitherto pursued : 

AGBIVGY VBBS. 

leading lAdy or Gentleman....... .$6 00 Second Low Comedian or Chamber* 

I'jicht Comedian or Comedienne,.... 6 00 maid, 4 00 

'intOid Lady or Gentleman....... ft 00 Second Old Ladv or Gentleman, 4 00 

'Walking Lady or Gentleman........ ft 00 Second Heavy lady or Ckntleman,. 4 00 

'nvenile Lady or Ckntlemui,. .. ft 00 Second Walking Lady or Gentle- 

I<ow Comedian or Chambermaid,... ft 00 nuin....... . 4 00 

Heavy Lady or Gentleman,. • ft 00 Utility,.. 8 00 

UsderofOroheitra 6 00 Ballet, 2 00 

Ojieratic, Ethiopian, aad Bqueatriaa Artiste to pay similar feea according to the 
position occupied. One dollar per year additional will be charged as a Booking 
'««. entitling each subscriber to the use of the office for business purposes, during 
boainesa hours, for receipt and forwarding of letters, See. 

Managers for a like privilege ten dollars, to be paid in advance. Engagement 
'eei by an order on toe Manager, payable within thirty daya from the opemng 
lught of such engagement 

Pantomimists. Ballet Masters, Soenio ATtists, Property Men, Musicians, Singers, 
^Boera, Prompters, Treasurers, Stage Carpenters, Wardrobe Keepers, and all 
others not classed above will be charged according to the scale of Utility. 
,. AUTHOBS, LBADEBS of BANDS and STABS wiU be treated with on a scale of 
liberality. 

Billa of the opening night, eontaining namea of company, together with such 
Mvnapers as contain fr vorable notioea are solicited from all tneaten for future 
Tftferenoe. OFFICE HOURS FROM 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 

laTAU orders, unless otherwise arranged, must be acooopaaied by a remittance. 

I9*AU oommnaicationa to be addressed to 

CHABLES a. BERNARD & CO., 

Offiee, 486 Broadway, eoomer Broome St 

Tbongh the New York Pest Offiee, Station A., and wherd an answer if reqaixad* 
^Moie stamp invariably* 



TO THE THEATRICAL PROFESSION J 



A. RANKIN & CO., 

XlfPOBTIBS XJKJf MAMimOTtoBBBS Of 

Jio. ft6 Bowerjr, New Tork. 

Ooactantly on hand aiid made to oider, SILK, W0B8TSD and COTTON TIGHTS^ 

' of every description. 
Cotton Tights, $1 to $3.— Worsted Tights, $2 to $&— Sitk Tights, $S to $12. 
(Silk Tights have to be made to order.) 
*V^ All orders, by mail, or otherwise, vill reoeiye prompt attention and be aent 
ky Bxpress to any address. 

SSTABLISHBD IIST 16361 
NOTICE TO THE THEATRICAL & CIRCUS PROFESSIONS, 



THEATRICAL HOSIERY 

Of every description, made to order, and constantly on hand. CLOWN'S DRESSBS. 
MBN*S and BDTS' STATITB DRISSSBS, COMIC and STBIPBD STOOKINaS. 
8IL$, WORSTED and COTTON TIOHTS, of all colors and shades, manuiaotared by 

JAJHES OARNEB a CO^ no. SM Bowenr, New YarU^ 

Special attention given to Symmetries or Paddings, which are made by ns apoa 
■eientifio principles. Orders from all parts of the l&tcd States and Biitiah Am*- 
ffioi^ puaotwUly attended to. 



Why is It 

fTIHAT people vrill neglect to provide themselyes with sach simple prerim- 
JL tives as Dame Nature haa placed at their disposal, until they are prostrated 
fiat on their backs by fevers, and forced to take '* peroic doses" of powerfkil 
minerals, and pay the enormous biUs of doctors, when a reasonable supply of 

Plantation Bitters, • 

^en according to directions, three times a day, will prevent each and all of 
the biliout dUecues liable to attadk the system during the changes which take 
place at the breaking up of winter and the inauguration of Spring and Sum* 
mer heats. 

The world is undoubtedly physiced to death. The best physidams give fha 
least physic^and all sensible doctors will readily agree that the best way to 
baffle the effects, is to anticipate their insidious attacks, and with an ounce of 
preyentive we save often more than a pound of cure. - Between the retreat of 
cold weather and the advance of warm or cold, the whole human system 
undergoes a change — ^no greater is the metamorphosis in the physical world 
than it is in the human. Now, the most important mission of the medical pro- 
fession is to prevent sickness, and not to cure it. Remedial agents would never 
be needed, provided timely antidotes were used to avert diseases. 

Vegetable medicines have long been regarded as superior to minenL The 

Plantation Bitters 

are composed wholly of those well-known vegetable ingredients which long ages 
of science and e^erience, (which is the best teacher after all,) have recognized 
as the best stomach regulators and appetizers in the known world. As a pro- 
tective medicine, for male and female, old and young, these Brrnsts stand 
alone without a rival in the known world. To enable the system to resist the 
111 effects of exposure to a change of climate, and as a vitalizing and strength- 
renewing and imparting agent, the medical fraternity have recommended Plav- 
TATioN BiTTEBs to tholr patients, as the best Tonic and Alterative, now offered 
to an appreciative public. 

At one era in the medical world, practitioners resorted almost ezdusiveily to 
powerful mineral poisons, and to blistering, bleeding, salivation, violent emetioi 
orpurgation, or to stupifying narcotics, to relieve their patients. But we are 
happy to chronicle the demise of all these barbarous practices. *Tls no longer 
necessary to *• throw the patient in fits" In order to cure ^*rn The wonderfkil 
CAuaAXA Babk, unlt^ with the other properties of the 

Plantation Bitters, 

if taken in time, and according to printed directions, will not only do away with 
the lancet, cantharides plaster, calomel, and the whole catalogue of drugs 
which puts money into the pockets of the apothecaries and doctors, but puts 
the sufferer into the hands of the undertaker— we say the Bittiebs will not only 
do away with these evil practices and save innumerable good people from fllli|ig 
premature graves, but they will impart a vital energy to those who use them 
which, with restored health, imparts new tone and beauty tOt the akio ; tastce to 
the eye, and cOsettdty to Oie step. 
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Nerroos Headaehe) Llrer Clomplaint, &c., &c. 

rpHE brain, beiBg the most delicate and seneitiTe of all onr orf^ans, ia 
JL necessarily more or less affected by all bodily ailmente. A head- 
ache is often the first sytkiptom of a serious disease. If the neryons 
system is affected, there is always trouble at its source in the pericra- 
nium. And it may here be remarked that as the nervous fibre pervades 
the entire frame, no part of physical structure can be affected without 
the nerves suffering sympathetically. Liver complaint of everjr type 
affecte the brain. Sometmies the effect is stupor, confusion of ideas, 
hypodiondriasis ; sometimes persistent or periodical headache. In any 
c&se, the best remedy that can be taken is Plantation Bitters. In head- 
ache proceeding fh)m indigestion or biliousness, or both, the stomachio 
and ania-biUous properties of the preparation will soon relieve the tor- 
ture, by removing its cause. If the complaint is purely nervous — ^in 
other -words, if it nas orinnated in the nervous system, and is not the 
result of ^rmpathy, the Bitters will be equall^r ef&cadous. For of all 
reinedies, this rare combination of vegetable tonics, is the most reliable. 
Xiadies who are subject te headache in consequence of functional de- 
rangemente of a special nature, will find the Bitters a specific for the 
agony they endure. They require an alterative and regulaidng medicine 
to do away with the cause of pain, a tenio to invigorate the nervous 
system ; and Plantation Bitters being at once an alterative, regulator ^^irr. 
and tonic, is exactly the preparation they need. 
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Plantation Bitters as an Appetizer. j 



ANT of appetite is a sure sign that the stomach ifi out of order. 
All persons in perfect health relish their food, and it may be 



regarded as a rule to which there are no exceptions, that individuals 
who are never hungry cannot be entirely well. To eat without enjoy- 
ment, is a penance, and sustenance taken into the stomach against the 
inclination, does not nourish the system as it ought to do. The best 
Imown remedy for a distaste or disinclination for food, is Plantation -ftiption o 
Bitters. A wine-glassful ti^en half an hour before breakfast, dinner, or ; e* 

supper, quickens the fiow of the gastric juice, and thereby provokes i 
hunger— for the palate sympathizes with the stomach. Nor can the ap- 
petite thus created be called a false appetite, for it is the legitimate 
consequence of a new energy imparted to the digestive organs by this 
{Wholesale medicated stimulant. lUkw spirito are often taken to provoke 
an 4bppetite, and sometimes produce that effect. But the remedy in 
.this case is worse than the complaint, for the fiery and untempered 
alcohol irritates and inflames the coat of the stomacn, and the reaction g NOW 
that subsequentlv takes place weakens the digestion and aggravates ^ 

what was. in the beginning, merely a disinclination to eat, into a positive 
loathinff for even the simplest aUment. It is because the Bitters per- 
manently tone and brace the organs which assimilate the food, that the 
dormant appetite is quickened by their use. 



Plantation Bitters 

ABE the very elixir of life ; mild and agreeable to the taste, and gently 
stimulating in their action upon all the vital organs of the hmnan 'X jf rr! 
system. Sold by all Druggisto of reputation, throughout the dvilized 
world. 
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DAPTED FROM THE FRBKCH DRAMA, ••ELLB EST FOLU&' 
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J. PALGRAVB SIMPSOK, ESQ. 



TO WHICH AB.K ADOSD 

sription of the Gostame-'Oast of tho GharacterB^Bntranoes and Ezits- 
Relative Positions of the Performers on the Stage, and 
thu whole of the Stage Business. 



NOW PERFORMED AT THE PRINCIPAL ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN THEATRES. 



NEW YORK. 

AMUEL FRENCH PUBLISHER, 

122 Nassau {Stbbet, (Up Stairs.) 



DOKfl BVBB7 AKATBT7B S]^OUIJ> BAVIi. 

IDE ; or, Bow to Oet up Home Theatrloala and to Aot In Th^, with Bolea, Bj* 
net, PlajB and otber tuotal Information for Amateur Sooietlet. Pllce 35 Ote* 
'0 THE STAGE. 16 cents. ART OF ACTING. 16 cents. 

inyflktn^ on (hit cover tent 5y maU on receipt qfpriee. 
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